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MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFENCE. 
BY WILLIAM SUMMERS, M.P. 


Unner the elegant title of “The Tale He Left Behind Him,” Mr. 
Baumann, member of Parliament for Peckham, has written what 
purports to be an elaborate criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s recently 
published apologia, or defence. That defence, as all the world 
knows, took the form of a pamphlet on the Irish Question, which 
was divided into two parts, the first of them: being called “The 
History of an Idea,” and the second “ Lessons of the Election.” 
It is with the first portion of the pamphlet that we are here 
principally concerned. 

It is obvious at the outset that Mr. Baumann cannot be re- 
garded in the light of an impartial writer. To speak the 
truth, he is quite carried away by prejudice, and, to do him 
justice, he does not attempt to disguise the fact. It is true that 
he has on former occasions described himself as “a cautious and 
moderate Conservative,’ but caution and moderation will be 
sought for in vain in the latest production of his pen. In the 
eyes of the member for Peckham, Mr. Gladstone has committed 
an unpardonable offence in venturing to write a pamphlet at all. 
The right honourable gentleman is, we are told, “if not a vile, a 
most persistent pamphleteer.” “He himself reminds us of ‘A 
Chapter of Autobiography,’ published in 1868, and the unprompted 
memory suggests ‘ Bulgarian Horrors’ and ‘ Vatican Decrees.’” 
For Lord Salisbury to write articles on political topics in a 
Saturday or a Quarterly Review is, of course, perfectly legitimate 
and correct, or is, at the very worst, merely a venial eccentricity ; 
but for Mr. Gladstone to publish a pamphlet is a crime of the 
deepest dye. Nor need we be surprised that Tory scribes and 
Tory politicians should be filled with rage at the member for 
Midlothian because he still uses, and uses to such very good pur- 
pose, the pamphlet as a weapon of political warfare. In the 
course of his long and illustrious career, as statesman and public 
man, Mr. Gladstone by his letters, ay and by his much-despised 
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pamphlets too, has done yeoman’s service in the cause of humanity 
and progress. More than a generation ago, by the publication of 
his “ Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the Neapolitan State 
Prosecutions,” he dealt a powerful blow at what he therein justly 
described as “the negation of God erected into a system of 
government.” The arrow which he discharged shot so deep into 
the mark that it could not be dislodged. His action in this 
matter was such that it has extorted words of praise even from 
Mr. Swinburne :— 

“ History,’ writes the author of the “ Note of an English Republican on the Musco- 
vite Crusade,” “ will perhaps account it the purest and most memorable right of Mr, 
Gladstone to aught of high or honourable remembrance that he was once the cham- 
pion of Poerio in his years of martyr’s agony and the scourger of Ferdinand II. in his 
devil’s hour of good fortune.” 

To come down to more recent times, I well remember how, in his 
Oxford Union days, the member for Peckham used to make merry 
over “ Bulgarian Horrors” and “ Lessons in Massacre,” but these 
pamphlets too, spite of him and his friends, have done their work, 
and done it so effectually, that the very men who a few short 
years ago were loudest and bitterest in their denunciations of 
what they were pleased to style “the pilgrimage of passion,” and 
most contemptuous in their rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
policy with regard to the rising nationalities of South-eastern 
Europe, have themselves been converts to his view. They have 
adopted in office a policy which they derided and scoffed at in 
opposition. Are not these things written for our instruction / 
Are they not, as it were, a parable? And is it not quite within 
the bounds of possibility, nay rather is it not so highly probable as 
to be practically certain, that the very men who now profess to 
regard the ex-Premier as “a disunionist, a disintegrator and a dis- 
memberer of the Empire,” will themselves in due course of time 
become “ disunionists, disintegrators, and dismemberers ”’ likewise ‘ 

In the meantime, however, it is hardly to be expected that the 
Tory party will suffer itself to be deprived of its bugbear. Some 
bogey or other, Toryism must of necessity have. At one 
time it is a Radical economist, like Joseph Hume; at another it 
is “ tribunes of the people,” like Cobden and Bright, whose fate it 
is to be denounced as demagogues and agitators ; - at a still 
later period Mr, Gladstone’s turn comes round, and there are, | 
doubt not, thousands of his fellow-countrymen still living amongst 
us who will never forgive him because he succeeded in . disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the Protestant Church in Ireland. A 
few short months ago, and it was not so much Mr. Gladstone as 
Mr. Chamberlain who was the dangerous man in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. That was at a time when the member for West Bur- 
mingham was preaching the doctrine of ransom, and was In 
active communication with the leaders of the Irish Nationalist 
party. Then it was that Sir Frederick Milner described him as 
“that devil in human shape,” and then it was that Colonel 
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Brookfield, who is, I find, like Mr. Baumann, described as “a 
moderate Conservative,” said that if he could bring Mr. Cham- 
berlain to the gallows, he would do so. But many things have 
happened since then. “That devil in human shape” has been 
transformed, as if by magic, into an angel of light. In all proba- 
bility Colonel Brookfield is now less bloodthirsty than of old, and 
it would not surprise me to learn that even the most moderate 
Conservative would be willing to grant the member for West 
Birmingham a reprieve, and to postpone the use of the gallows 
fora season. Mr, Chamberlain being no longer available as the 
bugbear of the Tories, the turn of Mr. Gladstone has come round 
once again, and in all human probability he will henceforth serve 
them in that capacity for the rest of his natural life. 

“T have been young, and now I am old, yet never have I seen 
myself mistaken,” has been wittily said to be the keynote that 
prevails throughout “The History of an Idea.” Mr. Baumann 
adopts exactly the opposite principle in judging of Mr, Gladstone 
and all his works. Nothing that the right honourable gentleman 
has ever said, nothing that he has ever done, has, according to the 
honourable member for Peckham, been right. His action and his 
inaction, his speech and his silence, have each in their turn been 
equally blameworthy. If in 1845 Mr. Gladstone resigns office 
because the contemplated increase in the Maynooth grant and the 
establishment of non-sectarian colleges in Ireland were at vari- 
ance with views to which he had given expression in his pub- 
lished writings, we are told that “this solemn young Pharisee 
posed as a stern and unbending Tory, and left the Ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel on a conscientious scruple which made the world 
smile;” if, on the other hand, at the beginning of the present 
year, at a time of peril and of crisis in the relations between 
Great Britain and: Ireland, the same right honourable gentle- 
man assumes the burdens and responsibilities of office, we are 
given to understand that the guiding motive of his action was an 
insatiable lust of power. At criticism which is the offspring of 
such inveterate and deep-rooted prejudice as this, Mr. Gladstone 
can well afford to smile. “ You may heap together as you 
will,” said M. Guizot to his revilers, “your wrath, your insults, 
and your calumnies; you will never raise them to the level of 
my contempt.’ 

Mr. Gladstone, then, according to the member for Peckham, 
has sinned grievously. He has, however, as we learn on the 
same high authority, sinned in very good company. The extra- 
ordinary similarity of character between Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone has, it appears, escaped notice, and it has been left by 
a gracious Providence to Mr. Baumann to make the discovery 
and to enlighten the world upon the point. Both men, we 
are told :— 


" Sprang from that wealthy commercial class which enjoyed a brief reign of power, 
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from 1830 to 1868, when it was swamped by household suffrage ; both came from 
Lancashire ; both went to Oxford ; both had a pulpit manner; both had a pulpy 
conscience ; both broke up a party; and both were accused of — awchery, because 
neither had any fixed principles. The minds of both men were blank slates, upon 
which the first demagogue that presented himself with a loud voice and a long tai] 
could scribble what he pleased. Sir Robert Peel was at one time completely fasci- 
nated by O’Connell, then he fell under the sway of Cobden; Mr. Gladstone has 
always been under the influence of Mr. Parnell.” 


“ Both had a pulpy conscience,” or,as Mr. Baumann in another 
part of his article most elegantly expresses it, the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone is “as open as a blowhole on the Embankment,’ 
while that of Sir Robert Peel himself resembled ‘‘a perforated 
grating.” It is, no doubt, rather unfortunate for Mr. Baumann’s 
theory that men who have known these two distinguished states- 
men in all the intimacy of private friendship have arrived at very 
different conclusions with regard to the nature of their characters 
and the motives which actuated their public life. Bishop Wilber- 
force, though a high dignitary of the Church, was no mere recluse. 
He was a “bishop. and something more. A man of the world, he 
mixed freely with all sorts and ‘conditions of men, and he was, | 
believe, generally regarded as a pretty shrewd judge of human 
character. What was his testimony with regard to the character 
of Sir Robert Peel? It is contained in a letter written to his 
most intimate friend, Miss Noel, and is clear and unmistakable in 
its terms. “The more I see of Sir Robert,” he writes, “ the 
more I am convinced of his perfect honesty.’ But then it so 
happens that the Bishop has used equally emphatic language 
with respect to the honesty of Mr. Gladstone’s character, so that 
[ presume the member for Peckham will say his opinion must go 
for nothing. On October 16th, 1858, the good Bishop wrote thus 
in his diary :— 

** Gladstone has some faults to overcome. He is too obstinate—if a man could be 


too honest, I should, say he is too honest. He does not enough think of what other 
men think, does not, as his brother says, look out of the window.” 


If this quotation is not to Mr. Baumann’s liking, .perhaps the 
following will please him better. It is taken from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Forster at a meeting of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce in 1875. 

“It is difficult for any one,” said the member for Bradford, “ who has not been 
brought into close contact with Mr. Gladstone, and seen him under occasions of dith- 


culty such as those in which a colleague has seen him—occasions, I must say, not 
only of difficulty, but even of temptation—it is difficult for any one who has not been 


} 


in that position thoroughly to realise what an example of purity, of self-sacrifice and 
of disinterestedness he has set to politicians throughout the country and to what an 
extent he, as far as he has acted, has raised the tone of political life.” 


But IL must return to my text. “Sir Robert Peel,” Mr. — 
says, “ was at one time completely fascinated by O'Connell ; then 
he fell under the sway of Cobden; Mr. Gladstone has always 0 


under the influence of Mr. Parnell.” In other words, Sir Robert 
Peel—* Orange Peel,” as he was sometimes contemptuously called 
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by the Catholics—was at one time completely fascinated by a 
Catholic demagogue, with whom, as a matter of fact, he had had 
altercations that nearly ended in a duel, and at another period 
of his history fell under the sway of an agitator whom he actually 
charged on the floor of the House of Commons with incitement to 
assassination. The case of Mr. Gladstone is more desperate still. 
He has always been under the influence of a man whom at one 
time he thought it to be his duty to arrest and imprison 
without trial under the provisions of the Bill for the Better Pro- 
tection of Life and Property. Has Mr. Baumann conveniently 
for the moment forgotten the simplest facts of our recent history ? 
Or does he seriously mean to contend that the late Prime Minister 
was under the influence of the Nationalist leader even at a 
moment when, as at Leeds, he denounced him as the foremost 
amongst a small body of men who were not ashamed to preach 
in Ireland the doctrines of public plunder, or when, on the still 
more memorable occasion of the meeting in the Guildhall, he 
uttered, amidst the rapturous applause of those who were there 
assembled, the following historic words :—- 


“Even within these few moments I have been informed that towards the vindica- 
tion.of law, of order, and the rights of property, of the freedom of the land, of the 
first elements of political life and civilisation, the first step has been taken in the 
arrest of the man who unhappily, from motives which I do not challenge, which I 
cannot examine, and with which I[ have nothing to do, has made himself beyond all 
others prominent in his attempt to destroy the authority of the law, and to substitute 
what would end in being nothing less than anarchical oppression exercised upon the 
people of Ireland ” ? 


More than once in the course of his essay Mr. Baumann has 
occasion to refer to that “vile pamphleteer” Paul Louis Courier, 
l also am reminded of Courier in reading the fictions which Mr. 
Baumann first manufactures and then mistakes for history. The 
brilliant Frenchman is writing of Plutarch when he says: “ He 
laughs at facts and makes use only of such as suit him, caring for 
nothing else than to appear an able writer.” Mr. Baumann will 
not, | hope, misunderstand me. I do not, 1 need hardly say, 
desire to attribute to him the possession of any of those great 
qualities for which Plutarch is justly renowned; all that I mean 
to convey is that he shares with Plutarch, though, of course, in 
a much greater degree, his contemptuous disregard of facts, and 
consequently lacks that which is the first essential requisite of a 
historian worthy of the name,—accuracy and reverence for truth. 
We need not be surprised at the honourable gentleman’s conclu- 
sions when we know the process by which he has reached them. 

The proposition from which Mr. Baumann starts, and of the truth 
of which he is doubtless firm] y persuaded in his own mind, is one 
of a sufficiently broad and comprehensive character. It is nothing 
less than this, that the adoption by the late Prime Minister of the 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland was “an act of political treachery 
unexampled even in the spotted story of our two English parties.” 

Let us examine the course of reasoning—if such it can be called 
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—by which the foregoing proposition is imagined to have been 
proved. 

‘‘The subject of a domestic government for Ireland, without any distinct specifica- 
tion of its form, has,” writes Mr. Gladstone, “ been presented to us from time to time 
within the last fifteen or sixteen years. I have at no time regarded it as necessari! y 
replete with danger, or as a question which ought to be blocked out by the asserti: 
of some high constitutional doctrine with which it could not be reconciled.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Gladstone in this passage very 
clearly and explicitly refers to the modern Home Rule move- 
ment, and that he purposely and deliberately uses the phrase “a 
domestic government for Ireland.” The statement thus clearly 

and deliberately made exactly corresponds with the facts. But 
Mr. Baumann has set out with the determination to close his 
eyes to facts. Facts are the very last things for which he has 
any consideration or regard. Accordingly he substitutes for the 
phrase “ a domestic covernment for Ireland ” the word “ repeal,” 

and incontinently jumps to the conclusion that from the very 
beginning of his political career Mr. Gladstone must, on his own 
confession, have regarded the question of Repeal, ‘ ‘ which,” says 
Mr. Baumann, “ was universally held by all politicians of all 
shades, except a disreputable handful of English Jacobins, to be 
as vital and fundamental as the monarchy, the Church, or the 
House of Lords,’ as a question “not necessarily replete with 
danger,” and “not to be blocked out by the assertion of some 
high constitutional doctrine.” This is, of course, a manifestly 
absurd conclusion, as no one knows hetter than the member for 
Peckham. Mr. Gladstone voted against Repeal in 1834 and 1844, 
as Mr. Baumann will find plainly stated on page 10 of the 
pamphlet from which he professes so often to quote, but from 
which he rarely favours us with any but garbled and mutilated 
extracts. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, has always been against Repeal; but he 
has never ruled out of court Home Rule or “a domestic govern- 
ment for Ireland,’ as if it were something that upon no conditions 
and under no circumstances could by any possibility be conceded. 
The inquiry naturally suggests itself, What are the éonditions 
which, if they were satisfied, might make it safe and warrantabl 
to entertain the question of Home Rule ? That some conditions 
are necessary is clear upon the surface, and is a proposition that 
is hardly likely to be disputed. If, for example, a majority of 
the Irish people were opposed to Home Rule, or were even 1n- 
different on the subject, it could hardly be expected that an 
English statesman w ould trouble himself about the matter, 
would endeavour to force upon Irishmen a boon which they 
not want and could not appreciate. 

The conditions which Mr. Gladstone laid down for the guidance 
of his own conduct on this important matter were six in numbe! 

In the first place, the question of conceding Home Rule 
could not, he thought, be warrantably entertained, except upon 4 
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final surrender of the hope that Parliament could so far serve as 
a legislative instrument for Ireland, as to be able to establish 
honourable and friendly relations between Great Britain and the 
people of that country. 

At what precise time, asks the member for Peckham, did it 
flash upon Mr. Gladstone that the Imperial Parliament could no 
longer serve as a legislative instrument for Ireland? The 
answer is that the conviction was slowly formed as the result of 
painful and bitter experience. For eighty-six years we have 
attempted to govern Ireland from Westminster, passing on the 
average a Coercion Bill every year. The result of all our efforts 
has been simply this, that on the very first occasion when an 
appeal was made to the enfranchised Irish people they sent us, in 
answer to our eighty-six Coercion Acts, eighty-six members of 
Parliament commissioned to deliver this message, that the Irish 
people had had enough of our quack remedies, ‘and wished to be 

ermitted to manage their own affairs. Is Mr. Baumann yet 
satisfied, and if he is not, how much further evidence does he 
require before he will admit what is surely plain and manifest to 
everybody except himself, namely, that the government of Ireland 
from Westminster has not been a very brilliant or a very con- 
spicuous success ? 

But Mr. Baumann does not rest satisfied with merely putting 
a question ; he himself supplies us with what he conceives to be 
the proper answer :— . 

“For five long years, from 1880 to 1885, Mr. Gladstone had gone boggling on, 
complacently enough, as Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, using an Imperial Parliament as a legislative instrument with apparent 
comfort and satisfaction to himself, . . . and not a suspicion breathed all those years 
of the incompetence of Parliament for its task! When did the conviction of that 
incompetence first cross the mind of the late Prime Minister ? Not before the election 
of 1885, or he would have said so, surely. The period during which a doubt became 
a ‘duty, and Mr. Gladstone convinced himself of the incompetence of the Imperial 
Parliament as a legislative instrument for Ireland, can only have been after the last 
election, in December, 1885, and before the opening of Parliament in January, 1886, 
when he discovered that his return to, and maintenance in, power were absolutely 
dependent on the Irish vote.” 

Here then we have the heart and kernel of Mr. Baumann’s 
contention. According to him Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
Home Rule was a sudden act, utterly at variance with the 
professions of a lifetime, and dictated by the basest motives of 
mere party advantage. I shall, | think, have very little difficulty 
in proving that this is a view of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct that is 
altogether out of harmony with the actual facts of the case. 

In order to give some colour to his contention that Mr. 
Gladstone did on one single occasion publicly and im principle 


condemn Home Rule, Mr. Baumann is obliged to go back as 


far as September 26th, | 1871, on which day Mr. Gladstone, who- 


was then Prime Minister, made a speech at Aberdeen on the 
occasion of his receiving the freedom of the city. Now it is per- 
fectly true that in that speech the right honourable gentleman con- 
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tended that no case had then been made out in favour of Home 
Rule, but it is worth observing that even at that time he did not 
denounce it as dangerous to the existence of the empire, or 
characterise it as a subject that ought never to be discussed. On 
the contrary, he went out of his way to welcome the advent to 
Parliament of Mr. Butt, then the acknowledged leader of the 
Home Rule party. 

* When that learned gentleman makes his appearance :in Parliament,” said the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘ we shall all be very glad, and we shall be very anxious to ne 
all about this matter of Home Rule. It will be an immense adv: antage,” he added. 
“tin dealing with this question, that its chief:advocates should be there. It is in that 
way that in this country we deal with all political questions.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Home Rule movement from the 

moment when it made itself manifest in Parliament has been 
admirably described by the author of “A History of our Own 
Times.”’ 
“The Home Rule movement,” writes Mr. Justin McCarthy, “ unquestionably put 
Mr. Gladstone in a new difficulty. The press and the public men of England failed 
altogether at first to appreciate the strength of the demand for Home Rule. Many 
Voices cried out that no English statesman must listen to it, not to say condescend to 
argue with it ; it was to be imply brushed away as a nuisance, bidden, like a fretful 
child, to hold its tongue, and go to sleep. Mr. Gladstone was not a man to deal with 
political questions in that sort of way. He showed an anxiety to understand the new 
agitation and its objects. He asked questions of one or two prominent Irishmen ; he 
even answered questions civilly addressed to him ; he showed a willingness at least 
to receive information with regard to Home Rule.” 

This was written, be it observed, long before the Home Rule 
controversy reached its present stage, and cannot possibly have 
had reference to anything that has happened since the overthrow 
of Lord Beaconsfield's Administration. But Mr. McC arthy is 
himself a Home Ruler, and Mr. Baumann may, on that account, 
decline to accept his testimony. I will, therefore, call into the 
box two other witnesses, neither of whom can for a moment be 
suspected of having any sympathy with Home Rule. The first 
of these witnesses is the Times newspaper; the second is none 
other than Lord Hartington himself. 

On February 9th, 1882, Mr. Gladstone spoke on Mr. Smyth's 
amendment to the Address, and in doing so invited the Home 
Rulers to put their proposal into some tangible shape with which 
Parliament could grapple, and added that he—- 


“would not say at what decision the House might arrive on the proposal provided 
a plan were to be laid before it under which what are purely Irish matters would be 
clearly and definitely separated from what are purely Imperial matters.” 


The Times took the alarm, and on the following morning 
published a leader in which it said that Mr. Gladstone— 


“diverged, amid general amazement, into the wide question of a rer legisla- 
ture for Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone,” it paalienak “says that until a plan has 
been devised for distinguishing between Imperial questions and Irish aaeubon n 

‘effective judgment’ can be pronounced by Parliament on the Home Rule demand, 
he makes it extremely difficult for the Ministry to maintain the ground on which the 


motion for a Select Committee to inv estigate ‘the subject was refused when made by 
Mr. Butt and Mr Shaw.’ 
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My second witness is, as I have said, Lord Hartington, and the 
speech from which I shall proceed to quote was delivered at a 
dinner of the Eighty Club on March 5th of the present year. 
“Now, gentlemen,” said the noble Marquis, “Iam not going to say one word of 
complaint or charge against Mr. Gladstone for the attitude which he has taken up on 
this question {of Home Rule]. I think no one who has read or heard during a long 
series of years the declarations of Mr. Gladstone on the question of self-government 
in Ireland can be surprised at the tone of his present declarations. . . . When I look 
back to those declarations that Mr. Gladstone made in Parliament, which have not 
been infrequent ; when I look back to the increased definiteness given to those declara- 
tions in his address to the electors of Midlothian and in his Midlothian speeches; .. . 
I say, when I consider all these things, I feel that I have not, and that no one has, 
any right to complain of the tone of the declarations which Mr. Gladstone has recently 
made upon this subject.” 

What the declarations were that are contained in the address 
to the electors of Midlothian and in the Midlothian speeches is 
known to all the world. In the address the question of local 
government for Ireland was severed from the general subject of 
local government for all the three kingdoms, and Ireland was 
asserted to have special claims to a liberal interpretation and 
application of the principles of self-government. The solution of 
the problem would test, we were told, the political genius of 
these nations, and woe be to the man who should prevent or 
retard the consummation! In the first Midlothian speech, again, 
the question of Ireland was put in the foreground of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s programme. To stint Ireland, he said, in the powers that 
might be necessary or desirable for the management of matters 
purely Irish would be a great error, and if she were so stinted 
the end that any such measure might contemplate could not be 
attained. 


“Rely upon it, gentlemen,” he continued, “if such a matter comes forward at the out- 
set of the proceedings of the new Parliament as I have described, namely, a demand made 
constitutionally by the vast majority of the representatives of Ireland for the conces- 
sion of large local powers of self-government, accompanied with an admission that the 
unity of the Empire is not to be impaired, the magnitude of that subject and its 
character will sweep into the shade for the moment all those subjects of ordinary 
legislation on which I, or on which others, have addressed you, and the satisfactory 
settlement of that subject which goes down to the very roots and foundations of our 
Whole civil and political constitution will become the first duty of the Parliament.” 


This speech on the question of local government for Ireland 
was the opening speech of the Midlothian campaign, and was 
delivered at Edinburgh on November 9th ; Lord Hartington had 
previously made an important pronouncement on the same subject 
at Belfast on November 5th; and it then became the duty of Mr. 
Parnell to explain to the world the opinion which he had formed 
of the rival policies of the Liberal leaders. This he did at Liverpool 
i a very remarkable speech, which has not, I think, attracted as 
much attention as it deserves. The Nationalist leader told his 
audience that Mr. Gladstone commenced by impressing upon the 
country the importance of the Irish question, and in that, 
perhaps, said the member for Cork, he alone of all English 
politicians appeared to disce:n the truth. 
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Mr. Parnell then. proceeded to contrast the very great 
difference that undoubtedly existed between the tone and the 
attitude of the two statesmen who had recently made most 
important deliverances at Edinburgh and Belfast. 

‘*The Marquis of Hartington,” he said, “ appeared to him to approach the question 
with his mind embittered against Ireland, determined, if he possibly could, to prevent 
a settlement between the two nations. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, with that 
breadth of statesmanship for which his name was renowned, had approached the 
question of Irish government in an entirely different spirit. Undoubtedly the speech 
of Mr. Gladstone, although in many respects vague and unsatisfactory, was the most 
umportant pronouncement upon the Irish national question which had ever been 
delivered by any Minister.” 

And yet there are, I suppose, still persons left amongst us who 
believe that in his Midlothian speeches Mr. Gladstone gave no 
indication whatsoever to the world except of local government 
in the sense of county government for Ireland. 

2. The second preliminary condition to the entertainment of 
the question of Home Rule given by Mr. Gladstone is the plain 
and obvious one that the demand must be made in obedience to 
the unequivocal and rooted desire of Ireland, expressed through 
the constitutional medium of the Irish representatives. The return 
last year by overwhelming majorities of eighty-six Nationalist 
members elected under household suffrage placed the question of 
Home Rule in a position which it had never occupied before. 
These gentlemen were entitled to say, “We speak the voice of 
the Irish people,” and the demand which they made they were 
commissioned to make in the name of the nation at large. 

3. But, in the third place, says Mr. Gladstone, the demand 
thus made must likewise be so defined as to bring it within the 
limits of safety and prudence, and to obviate all danger to the 
unity and security of the empire. Upon this the member for 
Peckham airily observes, “ As this is a mere petitio vrincipu, it 1s 
not worth discussing.” Now I need hardly say that the nature 
of the demand made is the most essential point in the whole 
problem, and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Baumann does, as indeed 
he was bound to do, attempt, in another portion of his paper, to 
discuss it. Lord Northbrook, it will be remembered, complained 
of what he regarded as Mr. Gladstone’s needless reticence on the 
subject of Home Rule before the election of 1885, and confidently 
stated that nothing had happened “that could not have been 
foreseen by any man of ordinary ——— foresight.” 

To this Mr. Gladstone re plied :- 


“I broadly contest the statement. I assert that an incident of the most vit 
importance had happened which I did not foresee ; which was not foreseen, to 
knowledge, by any one else, even if some might have hoped for it, and which | d 
whether “pi Northbrook himself foresaw ; namely, that the bri h demand, put fort 
on the first night of the session by Mr. Parnell, with eighty-four Irish Home Kk 
at his back, would be confined within the fair and moderate south of autonomy ; 
an Irish legislature, only for affairs specifically Irish ; of a statutory and subordina 


Parliament, 


All this is utterly inexplicable and unintelligible to Mr. Baumann. 
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He cannot, for the life of him, understand what Mr. Parnell could 
possibly have asked for except a statutory and subordinate 
Parliament. With an air of innocence, and with no other wish 
or desire in the world but simply to learn the truth, he inquires: 
« What, in heaven’s name, did Mr. Gladstone think Mr. Parnell 
was going to demand?” What indeed! Has Mr. Baumann 
never heard of Grattan’s parliament? Has he never read of a 
famous speech said to have been delivered at Cincinnati? Are 
the phrases “the restoration of our legislative independence,” 
“the regeneration of our legislative independence,’ and the 
like, altogether unknown to him? Is he unable to spell the 
word “repeal,” and is the word “separation” excluded from his 
vocabulary ? It is surely obvious, on the face of it, that Home 
Rule may mean anything from national or provincial councils to 
separation, and before we can decide whether the question of 
Home Rule can be entertained or not, it is surely above all things 
necessary that we should have some light thrown on the meaning 
of the term. | 

At a banquet of the Irish parliamentary party, held in Dublin 
on August 24th, 1885, Mr. Parnell spoke as follows :— 

“ Although, during this parliament which has now expired, we may have said very 
little about Home Rule, very little about legislative independence, very little about 
repeal of the union, yet I know well that from each of your hearts the thought of how 
these great things might be best forwarded was never for a moment absent, and that 
no body of Irishmen ever met together who have more consistently worked, and 
worked with greater effect, for that which always must be the hope of our nation until 
its realisation.” 

The object at which Mr. Parnell was aiming was not, it will 
be seen, very clearly defined. It might be a moderate measure 
of. Home Rule; it might be legislative independence or the 
restoration of Grattan’s parliament ; it might be repeal or complete 
separation. As Mr. Parnell rose in power and influence and 
authority in the country he might have raised his terms. ‘The 
significant point is that he did not raise his terms. The more 
powerful he became, the more moderate was the demand he made. 
On the first night of the session, with eighty-four Home Rulers 


at his back, the leader of the Irish national party spoke as 
follows :— 


? 


“For the present he would only say that if the majority of the House approached 
le question of the government of Ireland and the alteration to be made in that 
country in the same spirit and with the same largeness of view as that which had 
characterised the speech of the right honourable gent'«man (Mr. Gladstone), he had 
hot the slightest doubt that a solution would be found so as to enable Ireland to be 
entrusted with the right to self-government, and so as to secure those guarantees 
regarding the integrity of the Empire, the supremacy of the Crown, and the 
protection of what was called the loyal minority, which had been required by both 


t] 


‘esponsible leaders of the political parties in the House. He had always believed that 
it they could agree upon the principle that the Irish people were entitled to some self- 
severnment, that Parliament had, to a large extent, failed in legislating for lreland 
“Curing the eighty-five years which had elapsed since the union, they would not find 


the details for settlement so very formidable, or discover any great difficulties in the 
wav ze x " ° ee . mt _ 2 

‘y of securing the Empire against the chances of separation. The concession of 
aut , : » oie _ ; 
wtonomy to Ireland would undoubtedly very largely diminish the difficulty.” 
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So much for the nature of the demand which Mr. Baumann 
thinks is a matter “not worth discussing” but which is in reality 
er in truth the very pith and marrow “of the whole question. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fourth condition was, that we must not dea] 
as Ireland upon any principle the benefit of which could not 
be allowed to Scotland in circumstances of equal and equally 
clear desire. In describing and discussing this condition, Mr 
Baumann, with characteristic accuracy, omits to quote the words 
printed in italics, for the simple and all-sufficient reason that 
if he had done so, he would thereby have destroyed, and, so to 
speak, strangled at the birth all the smart sayings of which he 
was intending to deliver himself. 

Mr. Gladstone held it to be an evident duty to avoid, as long 
as pnleliie: all steps which would bring this great settlement into 
the category of party measures. Acting in accordance with this 
dictum, he showed in his first Midlothian speech, which, it will 
be remembered, was devoted exclusively to the Irish question, how 
Tory Governments were sometimes able to carry measures of 
importance, when once they had made up their mind to it, with 
a greater facility than Liberal Governments could, and, as an 
instance in point, he referred to the carrying, by Sir Robert Peel 
of the measure for the repeal of the Corn Laws. This was in 
the thick of the election contest. After the election was over, 
on December 20th, the right honourable gentleman wrote to 
Mr. Balfour, for the information of the then Prime Minister 
Lord Salisbury, in the following terms :— 


‘*T feel now the question can only be dealt with by a Government, and I desire 
specially, on grounds of public policy, that it should be dealt with by the present 
Government. If, therefore, they bring in a proposal for settling the whole question 
of the future government of Ireland, my desire will be—reserving, of course, necessary 


5 


freedom—to treat it in the same spirit in which I have ende: wvoured to proceed in 
respect to. Afghanistan, and with respect to the Balkan peninsula.” 

Subject to the foregoing considerations, Mr. Gladstone 
deemed it to be of great moment to the public weal that the 
question should be promptly and expeditiously dealt with. 

On this head not even his bitterest op ponent will contend that 
Mr. Gladstone has been wanting in resolution or in vigour. As 
soon as his mind was made up with regard to the justice and 
necessity of Home Rule, he immediately prepared for action. 
“No wonder,” says Mr. Baumann, “Mr. Gladstone is always panegyrising Si 
Robert Peel; he is his apt pupil. No wonder he is always referring to Cat tholi 
Emancipation and the repeal of the Corn Laws; they are his exemplars of states 
manship.” 

Here again the honourable gentleman altogether fails to under- 
stand the man, and the arguments of the man, he has taken upon 
himself so freely to criticise. Mr. Gladstone referred to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws to show the advantage there w ould be 
in allowing the Home Rule question to be taken in hand, if they 
were disposed to deal with it, by the leaders of the Tory party, 
whilst he has repeatedly called attention to the circumstances under 
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which Catholic emancipation was conceded, on the drunken 
Helot principle, as an example not of what we ought to imitate, 
but of what we ought to avoid. 

“What antagonists call precipitancy,” writes Mr. Gladstone, “I call promptitude. 
Had Mr. Pitt in 1801 carried Roman Catholic Emancipation, as we suppose he wished, 
many an Englishman would have thought him precipitate. Precipitancy indeed was 
avoided, but at what cost! For nine-and-twenty years the question’was trifled with 
on one side the Channel and left festering on the other, and emancipation was at last 
accepted as an alternative to civil war. Such is not the manner in which I desire to 
see the business of the Empire carried on.” 

It is not necessary to prolong the argument further. I have 
now, therefore, done with Mr. Baumann, though much more might 
easily be said. It may be that there are flaws in Mr. Gladstone’s 
reasoning and weak points in his defence, but if there be, Mr. 
Baumann, at all events, has not succeeded in discovering them. 
All that he has succeeded in doing has been to write a paper which 
is full from first to last of bad history, bad logic, and bad taste. 
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BY WILLIAM MACKAY, 


Ir is with authorship as with other trades.. The less capital a 
man has to start with the more will his ultimate success depend 
upon industry and personal attention to business. A man of 
genius will make fame and fortune with a single book, while 
a man of mere talent must labour uninter mittently that he may 
have wherewithal to clothe and feed himself. With him author- 
ship is an occupation as hard and monotonous as working the 
mangle; and he is inclined at times to complain with Mantalini 
that “life is one demned eternal grind.” 

Evelyn Pepps was an author of the second class. His endow- 
ments were not vast. His imagination was a thin essence 
stimulated with much midnight oil. His funniments were forced 
and feeble, the fund of humour which he possessed being meagre 
and acquir ed. He was never afflicted with inspirations ; and the 
divine afflatus he carried about in concrete form in the guise 
of phosphorous pills. There was no spontaneity about anything 
that he produced. But he wrote good English, and was capable 
of producing any given quantity of it within a prescribed time. 
He was in fact a sort of | journeyman of literature. He executed 
his orders with neatness and dispatch ; and whether those orders 
were town or country the goods were delivered with a punctuality 
that might have put even the officials of St. Martin le Grand to 
the blush. 

These qualities greatly endeared Mr. Pepps to “the trade.” He 
was patronised by the magnates of Paternoster Row; and by the 
projectors and editors of Summer Numbers, Christmas Annuals, 
and Special Seaside Supplements he was regarded as a ready and 
reliable man. So Pepps prospered oreatly. He had chambers 
in Pall Mall; he was never behind with his club subscriptions, 
and he alw ays kept a very decent balance at his bankers in St. 
James’s Street. He even gave employment to an amanuensis 
and dictated his immortal works to that young stenographer just 

as Milton dictated his poems. The difference between the two 
authors was merely in the quality of the work, and in the price 
given. Pepps was infinitely better paid than the poet. 

You know, I suppose, what is meant by an “ under -study.” 
It is a phrase borrowed from the delightful vocabulary of the 
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stage. An under-study is an actor of moderate ability who has 
studied the role of the leading comedian of a company, so that 
if the star should fall ill or meet with an accident, or drink more 
than was quite good for him at dinner, the under-study is ready 
at a moment’s notice to take the post of the indisposed mummer. 
Pepps was a sort of under-study in literature. And when some 
job was offered to a Great Author and declined; or when—as has 
sometimes been the case—the Great Author had undertaken to 
execute an order and had at the last moment failed to put in 
an appearance with his manuscript, then the word went round, 
“Send for Pepps.” Because, as these caterers very properly said, 
“Pepps never refused a job in his life; no, nor never was late 
with his copy. Wonderful clever feller that Pepps.” So often 
had my hero appeared in the place of the Eminent Ones that the 
public began to take him for a man of genius; and, indeed, it 
must be confessed that in the production of “Seasonable” num- 
bers there was but little difference between his own work and 
theirs. 

For the rest, Evelyn Pepps was thirty-five years of age, 
moderately good-looking, agreeable in his manner, admirably 
tailored, modest about his achievements—as became him—and 
generally willing to give a helping hand to some less successful 
labourer in his own field. He had, it is true, little real sympathy 
for those who had bitten the dust, for though he had read the 
several histories of Otway and Savage and Chatterton, he believed 
that no industrious littératewr need want employment. If he 
gave to the hungry it was from a somewhat selfish motive and 
because the spectacle of pain and misery distressed him. 

I have been thus particular in describing what manner of man 
Pepps really was because were I merely to say that he was an 
author the reader might be inclined to discredit the following 
narrative of a startling incident that, once upon a time, befell 
Pepps. Authors, they would say, have such highly strung and 
sensitive organisations that they begin by imagining circumstances 
which they end by believing. Our author was not at all a person 
of that kind. He was a common-sense, and if the evidence of a 
candid, good-natured “ friend” may be accepted, a somewhat com- 
mon-place citizen, a solid, matter-of-fact, substantial, and respect- 
able member of society. He once appeared ina witness box. On 
that occasion the judge, in charging the jury, said, “Gentlemen, 
you have seen the demeanour of Mr. Pepps in the box; you have 
heard how frankly and vircumstantially he has answered the 
questions put to him in cross-examination, and I have no doubt 
he has impressed you with the belief—as I confess he has im- 
pressed me—that he is the witness of truth.” I have as profound 
a belief in the veracity of Pepps as had his lordship on the bench. 
The circumstances, hereinafter to be related, may, at first sight, 
appear so strange as to be almost incredible, I have them on 
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the authority of Pepps, whom we know to be, on high judicial 
authority, “ the witness of truth.” 
There had been a prevalence of rain and easterly winds during 
the month of July, and in the August that followed the sun ap- 
peared anxious to atone for its remissness during a period which 
it were cruel irony to dub “the dog days.” The thermometer 
registered incredible numbers. The pavement was like the fluor 
of an oven. Town was, in a word, intolerable. Pepps had betaken 
himself to St. Leonards-on-Sea—not indeed for a holiday : that 
he never took—but for change of air and scene. He had secured 
a drawing-room floor at No. 35, Marina. From his window he 
could look out across the geraniums and calceolaria in the balcony 
on to the blue and languid sea, and through the open window 
inhale the ozone without being obliged to leave his work. For 
he was very busy. He had finished his ¢ correspondence and was 
leaning back in his chair biting the end of a quill. He was 
gazing somewhat dreamily at an open letter which lay before 
him. The letter had arrived by the morning’s post, and was in 
the following words :— 
“Caaton House, Bolt Court, E.C., 
“ Dear Sir,— “ August, 18—. 
“We have determined to issue a Special Christmas Number 
of the MAGAZINE FOR THE MILLION. Zé is to consist of a comple : 
story suitable to the season. It will be profusely illustrated ; an 
we are desirous that you should undertake it. The story wi i 
consist of about 100,000 words, and copy must be delivered before 
the 10th of September in order that the artists may have fair 
play. Favour us with your views on this matter by return. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Davips & JONATHAN.” 


Pepps had written accepting the offer. Still he sat biting his 
quill, and he was now looking away from the open letter and out 
of the open window. Bare-legged children, armed with buckets 
and wooden spades and accompanied by smart nursemaids, 
chattered gaily as they passed beneath. White sails flitted with 
an imperceptible motion over the blue sea ; shouts from the beach 
told of bathers luxuriating in the grateful waves. From a dlis- 
tance came the strains of the town band. Pepps sighed ; ejaculated 
a solitary “ Dammit,” threw off bis coat, rolled up his shirt sleeves, 
and buckled to his work like a man. 

Men of genius, you know, have only to sit down at their de sks 
and write away. The ideas flow more quickly than the pen 
can scratch across the paper. Characters, incidents, situations, 

epigrams, all leap complete from the brain and are caught betore 
they can escape, and fixed on the foolscap. But men who are 
gifted only with “the infinite capacity for taking pains, ’ proceed 
after another and an humbler fashion. E lvery practitioner has 
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his own peculiar method. I have mine—a poor one I admit. 
Pepps has his. And tossing the letter of Davids and Jonathan 
on one side he took two sheets of paper. At the top of the first 
he wrote the word “SCENARIO.” At the top of the second he 
wrote the word “ CHARACTERS.” Then he sat for a few minutes 
vazing at a German print that hung framed on the opposite 
wall, and finally, he took the second sheet of paper upon which 
appeared the word “Characters,” and beneath that word he wrote 
the following other words :— 

1. Mr. RitcHEY: Cross old Father, who twelve years before 
opening of story has cut off his son Jack because he had a taste 
for the stage, and married a circus girl. 

2, JACK RircHEY: Only son of the above. Clown in a 
travelling Circus. Very poor; very virtuous. 

3. ANNIE: Wife of ditto. Described in bills as “ Queen of th» 
Arena.” Very beautiful and virtuous. 

4, LitTLE ANNIE: Daughter of the above. Described in bills 
as the “ Beautiful Child of the Whirlwind, in her Marvellous 
Flight through the Air.” Exquisitely beautiful and good. 

5. Ponto: A performing dog. Friend of the family, and 
possessed of almost human intelligence. 

6,7. TASK and TRESSLES: School Board Officer and Paris) 
Undertaker. Comic characters. 

When he had got thus far Pepps stopped, leaned back in his 
chair, closed his eyes, and began to “work the thing out,” as he 
called it. The sea had vanished, the voices of the children were 
hushed, he did not even hear the exhilarating strains of. the town 
band. The incidents of the Christmas story were framing them- 
selves. There were sad incidents and happy incidents—all end- 
ing appropriately in a grand Christmas scene with real snow and 
genuine yule logs, during which Ritchey forgives his fugitive and 
histrionie children ; in which the “ Queen of the Arena” recovers 
her failing health ; in which the “ Beautiful Child of the Whirl- 
wind” is betrothed to the Squire’s only son (the Squire provi- 
dentially turning out to be the friend of old Ritchey’s youth) ; in 
which the faithful Ponto bites a succulent piece out of the calf of 
Mr, Task’s leg, causing that gentleman to fall against and upset 
the obsequious Tressles—who, judging from the general melancholy 
that there was a death in the house, had appeared on the 
scene in his professional capacity. What I most admire about 
Pepps is that there is no beastly originality about him. And so 
on this glorious summer day with closed eyes he conjured up the 
well-remembered puppets and the familiar stock scenery—puppets 
and scenery which would be, I shrewdly suspect, quite as much 
to the taste of the public as the more new-fangled scenes and 
characters which will do duty during the Christmas of this year 
of our Lord One Thousand Hight Hundred and Eighty-six. 

€pps was disturbed in his literary reverie—or rather was 
VOL, XV. 34 
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called back from his workshop of the brain—by a rustle in the 
room. He opened his eyes. Angels and ministers of orace 
defend us! There—between himself and the window—stood 
the creatures of his imagination. There could be no doubt about 
it. They were real flesh and blood—no materialised spirit or any 
any nonsense of that sort. Pepps was not frightened. He had 
become so familiar with them that it seemed quite natural that 
they should be standing there on his carpet and interrupting his 
sea view. Their silence mystified him. He said, “Can I do 
anything for you ?” addressing the group generally. There was 
no answer; but as his eyes travelled from one to another he 
thought that each of his visitors was assuming the expression 
that “indicated the character that he or she was to bear in the 
Illustrated Christmas Number of the “ Magazine for the Million,” 
Thus the virtuous Ritcheys turned up the whites of their eyes 
held their heads on one side, and assumed a smile of angelic 
sweetness, while the paternal and vicious Ritchey assumed an 
exaggerated air of ferocity that seemed quite unnatural to the 
old man, and the School Board Officer and the Undertaker poked 
each other in the ribs and grinned until their cheeks were 
horribly contorted. Ponto sat ” solemnly in front of the strange 
group. He pointed with his fore paw to his nose. He was 
requesting Pepps, by signs, to procure and affix his muzzle which 
had been inadvertently and through no fault of his own omitted 
what time his toilet had been made. 

The feeling of surprise which the appearance of these strange 
visitors had occasioned gave way to one of annoyance. The 
clothes of the “Queen of the Arena” were tawdry ‘and dragele- 
tailed. The bonnet she wore was old fashioned, and the feather 
preposterous. The “Child of the Whirlwind,” also was by no 
means so clean as she might be. There were streaks of almond 
rock or liquorice about her lips, and even on her face. There 
were holes visible in her silk ‘stockings, and she wore red shoes 
with great brass buckles. Moreover, and notwithstanding her 
beautiful smile, there was something brazen in the expression of 
the maiden. And really the appearance of Ritchey ji/s in his 
motley, with his face chalked and painted, his toes turned in, and 
his hands feeling about in his capacious pockets was too much on 
a bright summer morning and in a respectable resort like 5t. 
Leonards. The presence of the School Board man and the 
Undertaker might be accounted for, in spite of their idiotic grins, 
by an ingenious gentleman like Pepps. But supposing Miss Fenn, 
his landlady, were to come’suddenly into the room, what on earth 
could he say in defence of these disreputable Cireus people and 
their wretched dog ? 

“I—I'm very busy,” protested Pepps, gazing helplessly at the 
group, “and I—I expect visitors. Will you oblige me by calling 
some other day.” 
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They again assumed each an intense expression of pleasure, 
anger, and amusement. But they made no other sign. 

“You'll excuse any apparent want of hospitality on my part,” 
Pepps continued, “I’m deuced glad to see you and all that. But 
these are furnished apartments, and really you must go—don’t 
you know.” 

Once more the Christmas characters went through their ridicu- 
lous facial pantomime ; even the miserable Ponto silently imploring 
the restoration of his missing muzzle. Poor Pepps was becoming 
distracted. Supposing anybody did come! He put his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a heap of gold, silver, and copper. 

“Tf blackmail is your game,” he said with some show of temper, 
“say so. Here! How much will you take to go?” 

But the promise of money had no more effect than appeals 
unaccompanied by pecuniary offers. The strangers kept their 
places between him and the window, and went on in dumb show 
illustrating the virtues and the vices and comic possibilities of 
humble humanity. 

Pepps sank back into his chair and gazed in a pitiful suppli- 
cating way at each of the intruders, and then moaned out— 

“T shall go mad. Will no one come and take these infernal 
effigies back to the waxworks from which they have got loose?” 

At this moment there was a sharp knock on the panel of the 
door, and the unhappy Pepps, grown desperate and careless of 
consequences, sald— 

“Come in!” 

The door was immediately opened, an elderly gentleman entered 
with a brisk air, bowed to the bewildered author, glanced with 
some signs of displeasure at the visitors still drawn up in a row 
by the window, and then, without waiting for any invitation, 
seated himself in a chair, and said in cheery tones,— 

“Well, Mr. Pepps, and how ave we this morning? Engaged on 
a forthcoming Christmas work I observe.” 

“Really, sir,” replied the Author with traces of both alarm 
and annoyance in his tone, “ youare extremely kind. But pardon 
me if I say that you have the advantage of me.” 

“And yet you ought to know me,” replied the old gentleman, 
reproachfully ; “I have been a very good friend to you.” 

Upon this Mr. Pepps regarded his uninvited guest more 
narrowly. He was evidently a very old man. His beard was 
quite white. But it was elegantly trimmed and his grey hairs 
had that morning been submitted to the manipulation of an ex- 
perienced valet. He wore a frock coat of most fashionable cut, a 
white vest, grey trousers, patent leather shoes, and black silk 
socks duly ornamented with clocks. The hat which he carried 
in his hand was a Lincoln and Bennet, and was quite new. His 
collars and cuffs testified to the attention of a French laundress. 
And his signet ring and simple gold watch guard spoke to the 
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correctness of his taste in the important matter of jeweller 
Having silently taken stock of his newly-formed acquaintanc 
Pepps said sadly — 

“You say you are a very good friend of mine. But I'll tak 
my oath I’ve never seen you before. Under the circumstance 
you will not perhaps regard it as a liberty if | ask your name.’ 

The old gentleman bowed, smiled—he had a very pleasan 
smile—and answered— 

“No liberty in the world. I am Father Christmas !” 

“Father Christmas! Father Christmas on a blazing day i) 
August. Father Christmas without a brown cloak powdere 
with snow and ornamented with holly berries. Father Odd: 
padded cells and strait waistcoats! am I going mad ?’’—thoug! 
the unfortunate littérateur. 

Meantime the speechless mortals at the window hearing th 
name of the visitor redoubled their efforts to look extremel} 
virtuous, extremely hard, and extremely comic. 
| “T see,’ went on Father Christmas, “ that you are surprised a 
my appearance. The fact is I never ‘make up’ now save at : 
| children’s party or two. I dress d la mode. I find it more com. 
| 








fortable for getting about in and attracts much less attention.” 

Pepps’s ideas were becoming a little clearer now, and he begai 
| to connect the presence of his dumb friends by the window wit! 
| the agency of Father Christmas. He pointed towards them, and 
y asked— 
| “ And these extremely reticent persons—have you sent them ?” 
| “God bless me,no. In fact I have hurried here to warn you 
| against them.” 
| The author looked relieved, and Father Christmas continued,— 

“T was up in town,” he said, ‘seeing about some Christmas 
cards. There is a oreat lack of novelty and originality about 
these souvenirs of the festive season—as you will yourself admit, 
sir.” 

Pepps bowed acquiescence, and hoped the old gentleman was 
not about to urge the same objection to Christmas numbers. 

“Among other firms upon which I called,” continued the 
visitor, adjusting his pince-nez, and referring to his tablets, “ was 
that of Davids and Jonathan. There I learned that you hac 
been entrusted with the task of writing the Christmas number 0! 
their extremely popular magazine. I was certain that the miser- 
able impostors whom I see » before me would, upon hearing th 
news, force themselves upon you with a view to being immor talized 
ina book. Their vanity is insatiable. A hundr ed authors hav 
presented them under a hundred guises in a hundred Christmas 
tales. But in not one ofthese books has the true character of al) 
of them been presented.” 

“You amaze me.” 
“Quite true, I assure you. The harshness and inhumanity 0! 
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1e parental Ritchey is all assumed. He is by nature by no 
eans a bad old fellow. And in kicking his ne’er-do-well son out 

‘doors, he acted wisely. As for Jack and his wife—” here 
‘'ather Christmas whispered into the Author’s ear. 

“J should never have supposed it—never.” 

« And as for that precocious little chit with the innocent smile 
ad the streaks of barley sugar, she (Whisper, whisper.) 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Pepps, “ you positively shock me.” 

‘“ Bad lot, my dear sir—very bad lot. Most of these dwellers 
| caravans are.” 

“At least,” suggested the Author, whose theories}‘as_ to 
haracter were being thus ruthlessly assailed, “ you have nothing 
) say against Task and Tressles —for such I suppose to be the 
ames of the gentlemen who are smiling to the left of the group. 

“Nothing particular against their moral character, certainly. 
‘ut are they interesting? Are they comic? The School Board 
ficer is merely our old friend the Beadle doing duty once more 
ithout cocked hat and cape and gold-headed stick. And as for 
ie undertaker, I never was able to see anything jocular about 
im. 

“ All but the dog have come under the lash of your criticism,” 
bserved Pepps, with an effort to be lively. 

“Ponto! I believe him to be the most arrant impostor of 
he lot!” 

“Come, come!” pleaded Pepps, forgetting the extreme aversion 
e had, before the arrival of Father Christmas, experienced to- 
ards the intruders, both human and canine. 

“T believe the brute has hydrophobia, and has it bad. It’s just 
art of his deceitful nature to pretend perfect sanity.” 

liere Father Christmas took out his watch. 

“My time is short,” he said; “ but before I go I will give you 
| opportunity of hearing the truth from the lips of the im- 

stors themselves. They will speak at my command, but not in 
ie presence of one another. We will examine them one by one. 
shall order all except the venerable but stony-hearted Ritchey 

' retire to the passage.” 

The old gentleman arose and approached the group. Virtue, per- 
ified in the Clown and his family, looked all things heavenly. 

ie adamantine parent scowled like a more than usually insati- 

le fiend. Task and Tressles nudged each other, and grinned 

m ear to ear; and the more than virtuous Ponto demonstra- 

vely demanded the wise protector appointed by Scotland Yard. 

‘a sign from the strange guest, however, he ceased his hypo- 
tical genuflexions, stuck his tail between his legs, and at 
other sign from the Venerable Swell, followed his human 
sociates out of the room. When the door was closed on the 
ree circus people and the two public officials, a great change 
issed over old Mr. Ritchey, who had been invited to remain 
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behind. The stern and forbidding expression left his face. He 
looked benignant, not to say foolish. His knees trembled, tears 
came into his eyes, and he clasped his poor old hands together, as 
if to beg for mercy 

“Now then,” said Father Christmas, addressing the Adaman- 
tine Parent, “tell us all about yourself. And no snivelling, 
d’ye hear ?” 

The stony-hearted parent had at last found a voice. 

“Qh, kind gentlemen, I will tell you the truth: I will indeed, 
Iam an honest tradesman, dear gentlemen, such a very honest 
tradesman. And I am a tender-hearted and foolish old man. 
But the public have been taught to regard me as hard and 
grinding, and if I pretend to be what I really am, they call me 
an old hypocrite ; and so, dear, kind gentlemen, I would lose my 
trade and go to the workhouse, me as has been a ratepayer these 
eight-and-forty years, unless I made believe to be the crossest 
and most niggardly old man in the parish.” 

“You hear him?” said Mr. Pepps’s visitor. “Now, my 
excellent friend, just tell us a little about your son and his 
precious associates.”’ 

The distressed tradesman burst into tears. When he was 
comparatively restored, he proceeded, his narrative being pro- 
fusely interlarded with sobs. 

“Ah! dear friends, to think that all the public sympathy 
should be for them: all the public obloquy for me/ I believe 
my Jack was the worst boy that ever lived. He was a thief 
and a liar at six. At fifteen he was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment for breaking into my safe. He broke his mother’s 
heart, and he has done his best to break mine. One of my 
ancestors was perhaps a robber chief, and my son has ‘thrown 
back,’ as the breeders say. It is in his blood! He cannot 
help himself. Indeed, dear gentlemen, he cannot help himself!” 

4“ You mean,” said the Venerable Swell, who was a bit of a 
wag; “you mean that he can help himself, and that he does. 

Old Ritchey either did not see the joke, or he did not consider 
the subject a fit one for jocular experiments. He gazed stolidly 
at the ancient wag, and proceeded with the narrative of his 
grievances, a process which seemed to afford him considerable 
relief. 

“ His wife is a vile designing hussy. That child of theirs who 
poses as a paragon of virtue I have heard use worse language 
than [ ever heard uttered by a trooper ; and both on ’em ex xhibits 
themselves to the public in a manner very unbecoming in the 
daughter-in-lor and grandchild of a honest tradesman, as has 
always paid twenty shillin’s in the pound, and could pay forty 
if he were hass enough to do it.” 

The much maligned Mr. Ritchey would have proceeded further 
with his reminiscences, but at this point strange noises were 
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heard in the passage. The noise indeed had the volume and 
variety of a street riot, and Mr. Pepps and his guest rushed to the 
door and opened it. A strange and humiliating sight met their 
view—such a sight as is, I am happy to think, rare in the select 
lodgings-houses of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The Clown and his wife 
were beating each other with great ferocity. The lady was using 
her nails on the face of her spouse, while the wearer of the motley 
was belabouring his wife with his closed fists. This marital exer- 
cise was accompanied with much shrieking and cursing. At 
some distance from the Clown and his wife the Beautiful Child 
of the Whirlwind was trying to wrench herself free from the firm 
grasp of the School Board Officer. That ill-used official had 
caugLt the Offspring of the Whirlwind in the act-of annexing his 
silk pocket-handkerchief—-a crime which the little lady denied 
with resounding and piquant maledictions. 

The din was awful; and Pepps wondered how it was that the 
noise did not attract the attention of the police or even of the 
landlady. But a diversion now occurred which interrupted his 
speculations. Ponto, who had been regarding the scene—an 
amused though accustomed spectator—suddenly commenced to 
whirl round and round with great velocity. Stopping as suddenly 
short, he rushed at the Undertaker, bit him in the leg, and ran off 
foaming at the mouth. The Undertaker thereupon commenced 
barking, and rushed at the Clown and his wife as if to bite 
them. Upon this the whole group ran off screaming “ Murder ” 
and “ Mad dog.” 

Pepps and his visitor then returned to the drawing-room. To 
the astonishment of the former old Ritchey, whom they had left 
standing before the open window, was gone—vanished into thin 
air. 

“And now, Mr. Pepps,” said Father Christmas, holding out his 
hand to the Author, “I have got rid of those impostors for you, 
and I must bid you a very good-day. I shall just have time to 
catch the South Eastern. [ came down by the Chatham and 
Dover. I am the greatest friend the railway companies have, 
and the managers always provide me with free passes. I am 
extremely pleased to have made your acquaintance. Good-day.” 

But Mr. Pepps, who was as candid a fellow as ever lived, did 
not wish his guest to leave under a misapprehension. He'took 
up from the table the slip of paper upon which he had jotted 
down his characters, and fingering it nervously said :— 

_ “Tam immensely obliged to you, sir, for your kindness in reveal- 
ing to me the true character of the persons whom you found in 
my apartment. But vile as they are—and a viler set I confess 
I have rarely encountered—it would be hardly fair of me to 
permit you to leave this house under the impression that they 
were intruders. I am afraid that I am responsible for their 
appearance here. I wrote their names on this piece of paper, and 
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they evidently construed it into an invitation. In fact,’—con- 
tinued Mr. Pepps with a blush, but determined at all hazards to 
make a clean breast of it—“in fact, I had intended to use them 
as the dramatis persone in the Christmas story ordered by Davids 
and Jonathan.” 

“TI know it, my dear fellow,” replied Father Christmas in 
kindly and forgiving accents. “J know it. But for my sake 
don’t. You won't, will you ?” 

So he vanished. 

And Evelyn Pepps sat in his chair looking blankly out into 
the gently heaving sea, hearing as ina dream the voices of the 
children and the distant strains of the town band. 




































THE DOMESDAY COMMEMORATION. 
BY E. C. THOMAS. 


THE closing days of October have witnessed the commemoration 
of the eight hundredth anniversary of the compilation of the 
great survey known as “ Domesday Book.’ Under the auspices 
of the Roy al Historical Society, arrangements have been made 
for a series of meetings in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, at which papers 
have been read by students of what has been called the “Science 
of Domesday,” and for two exhibitions of ancient manuscripts and 
records—one at the British Museum and the other at the Record 
Office. Tle great building in Fetter Lane is the present home of 
the august monument in whose honour this celebration has been 
held. Its first place of deposit appears to have been the royal 
treasury at Winchester Cathedral, but, from a notice in the well- 
known “Dialogus de Scaccario,” it seems to have afterwards become 
the inseparable companion of the Royal Seal,and Sir Henry Ellis 
quotes an entry from one of the wardrobe accounts of Edward I, 
to show that in the twenty-ninth year of that monarch it was 
with the king at Lincoln. 1t is not known when it was deposited 
in the Exchequer at Westminster, where it was kept in an iron 
chest, which is still preserved, under three locks and keys in the 
charge of several officials of the Exchequer. In 1696 it was 
removed to the Chapter House, and from there was finally 
deposited in Fetter Lane, where it is in the care of an official 
specially charged with its custody. The old binding of wood, 
covered with leather and ornamented with brass, is still kept ; 
but the volumes have been put into modern bindings of leather 
with silver fittings, and are carefully preserved under glass. 
Though not, of course, the oldest, yet when we consider the 
greatness of the events of which it is at once the outcome and the 
record, it may well be considered the most reverend of our early 
recor ds, and as we look upon this “miracle of clerkly and executive 
capacity,” we can hardly fail to realise more keenly than before 
the greatness of that king who but twenty years before its com- 
pilation had landed on our shores as a stranger and an invader. 
As to the meaning of the name of “ Domesday Book,” various 
conjectures have been made. This name nowhere occurs in the 
book itself, where it is indeed once spoken of by name as “ Liber 
de Wintonia.” In the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer” of Richard 
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Fitz-Nigel, Bishop of London, and sometime Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, which was written about 1176, we find the state- 
ment :—“ Hic liber ab indigenis Domesdei vocatur, id est Dies 
judicii per metaphoram,” which he latinises into liber judiciarius, 
because, as he explains, its judgment upon any disputed point 
was final. Rudborne tells us that it was so called “quia nulli 
parcit, sicut nec magnus dies judicii.” The suggestion that the 
name is derived from the first resting-place of the record at Win- 
chester, as though Domesday were a corruption of Domus Dei, 
hardly deserves serious notice. The name appears to have 
become generic, and we find various local domesdays or lesser 
records of a similar character called by this name, such as the 
® Domesday of Chester,” and the better known “ Domesday of 
St. Paul’s,’ made by Dean Ralph de Diceto, the historian. 

? Domesday Book” is written in contracted Latin. The two 
volumes of which the book consists are not uniform in size or 
extent. The first contains the survey of thirty-one counties, 
beginning with Chenth (Kent), and is a large folio written on 
three hundred and eighty-two folios of vellum, in double columns, 
and in a small and clear hand. The other volume is in quarto, 
and is written in a larger character on four hundred and fifty 
folios in single column, and contains the survey of the counties 
of Exsessa (Essex), Norfule (Norfolk), and Sudfule (Suffolk), in 
a longer form than that of the first volume. Professor Freeman 
has suggested that this longer and more detailed form seems to 
show that the second volume of the Exchequer Domesday is the 
original record of the survey, like the “ Inquisitio Eliensis” (a 
survey of the lands of the monastery of Ely), and the “ Exon 
Domesday,” which contains a fuller account of the western 
counties. But this is, perhaps, doubtful; and Mr. Eyton has 
shown that “no single entry of the E xchequer codex was copied 
or abstracted from the Exeter edition.” 

There is no account of the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, possibly because the 
ravages inflicted by W illiam upon the three former counties had 
made it impossible or unnecessary to make an exact survey ot 
them, and because wis aah was already a Palatine county. 
Portions only of Lancashire are described under Yorkshire and 
Cheshire. In many cases, moreover, entries belonging to one 
county have been placed in another. , apparently for reasons of 
convenience or with the view of putting together the properties 
of a particular landowner. London, Abingdon, Winchester, and 
a few other towns are also omitted, probably because they com- 
pounded for all dues and customar y payments. A note at vhe 
end of the second volume fixes the year 1086 as the date of the 
completion of the survey. But our authorities vary as to when 
it commenced, some carrying it back to 1080. The “Saxon 
Chronicle,’ however, says that it was ordered to be made in 108); 
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and a careful examination of the internal evidence afforded by the 
record itself confirms this date, and from it Mr. Eyton concludes 
that the survey, and the transcription and codification of the 
returns were completed in less than eight months. Of the mid- 
winter Gemdt at Gloucester in 1085-86, at which the great task 
was decided on, we have a full account; we are told that “the 
king had mickle thought and very deep speech with his witan,” 
and their thought and speech, amongst other things, were “ about 
this land, how it was set, and by what men.” Among the causes 
which impelled William to undertake the work may have been 
the difficulties in collecting the Danegeld, which he had imposed 
in the year 1084 at the rate of six shillings on each hide of land. 
But William may well have regarded the preparation of this 
inventory of the kingdom as the crowning act of the long process 
by which he had established and secured his power alike over 
his own vassals and the people he had come to rule over. It 
was a splendid conception, and it was splendidly executed. The 
whole country was divided into districts, of which there appear 
to have been nine; and a body of commissioners—legati Regis, 
as they are styled in the record itself,—were appointed to each 
district. From the names of the few who are known to us, it is 
evident that men of high position were appointed to the office. 
Their manner of proceeding was one not new in England: they 
gathered their information by the oaths of the sheriffs, the lords 
of manors, the parish priests, the bailiffs, and six villeins of every 
village. The scope of the inquiry was most exhaustive. 

They were to inquire the name of the place, who held it 
T.R.E., a.¢., in the time of King Edward, and who was its present 
possessor ; how many hides there were in the manor; how many 
carucates in the demesne; how many men, how many villeins, 
how many cottars, how many serfs, how many freemen, ‘how 
many socmen ; how much wood, meadow, and pasture ; how many 
mills and fisheries; how much had been added or taken; what 
the total value was in King Edward’s time and then. Then the 
value was to be ascertained at three periods, the time of Edward, 
the time of the grant by William, and the time of the making of 
the survey. And, last but not least, the commissioners were to 
report whether its value could in any way be raised. That the 
national sentiments resented this inquisitional method, and that 
in many places the inquiries were accompanied by violence and 
disturbance may well be understood; the thoroughness of the 
survey and the national indignation find forcible expression 
through the Chronicler, who says of the king :— 


“He let write how mickle of and his Archbishops had, and his Bishops, and his 
Abbots and Earls, and though I it no longer tell, what or how mickle ilk man had that 
landholder was in England in land and in cattle, and how mickle fee it were worth. 
So very narrowly he let spear it out, that there was not a single hide nor a yard of 
land, nor so much as—it is a shame to tell and it thought him no shame to do—. 
aN OX, nor a cow, nor a swine was left that was not set in his writ.” 
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The returns made to the commissioners were entered by them 
upon separate rolls, which were then sent to Winchester, where 
they were breviated and arranged by the king’s clerks. The 
returns, or at all events the abstract of them was made in a 
methodical manner. In each shire the abstract begins with a list 
of the principal landowners in it. First comes the king, then the 
ereat ecclesiastical and temporal land-holders, equally followed 
by the smaller land-holders arranged in classes such as servientes 
regis, tani regis, the whole serving as a table of contents to the 
body of the survey. This is arranged under hundreds, the king 
and other landholders being arranged under each hundred with 
the various particulars required to be returned. The commis. 
sioners did not, of course, affect to deal with questions of contlict- 
ing claims to proprietorship, but simply recorded the facts for the 
king’s information. In some shires such notes of disputed rights 
are set down apart under the head of “clamores,” while in some 
shires cases of violent or wrongful possession are set down under 
the name of “ occupationes,” or “ invasiones.” 

It was only natural that the method of inquiry and of noting 
the results should differ in minor points in the case of the various 
bodies of commissioners, and it thus becomes possible to deter- 
mine by internal evidence the way in which the shires were 
distributed into groups for the purpose of the inquiry. In some 
cases the jurors appear to have made fuller returns, or the com- 
sionets to have made more searching inquiries than in others. 
Thus, in the “ Exon Domesday,’ and in the second Exchequer 
volume containing the eastern counties, we find the number of 
oxen, cows, and swine carefully noted, while they are left out in 
the abstract of the other counties forming the first Exchequer 
scheme. Again, it is characteristic of the corps of the com- 
missioners for the five western counties that they were heedless 
of registering parish churches and parish priests. In this and one 
or two other instances to which we have already referred, we 
happen to have the two forms of the return—the original record 
and the abstract made at Winchester. In the case of the 
“Exon Domesday,” moreover, a few leaves of a somewhat similar 
but less exact and minute inquiry of the geld- inquest of 1084 
have been preserved by being bound up with tiie Domesday 

itself. 

The digested abstract of the searching investigation carried 
out with so much particularity and exactitude, and at the same 
time with so much energy, that it was completed within a 
period of some eight months, presents a document which, as Pro- 
fessor Freeman has pointed out, stands alone among the sources 
of national history as the first known statistical document of 
modern Europe, and, what is more, a most admirable map and 
picture of England at the great turning-point of our national 
history. 
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Of what may be called the bibliography of Domesday Book 
it is not possible to say much ; and it is not creditable to English 
scholars or to a great nation that it should be so. If Domesday 
had been a French or German document, it is safe to say that it 
would have been edited and re-edited, glossed and commented 
upon and illustrated in the most exhaustive way. As it is an 
English document, it has never yet been even printed in a satis- 
factory form, and it will be many years before it has been 
satisfactorily elucidated.. It was never even printed until the 
year 1783, when it was issued under the direction of the Record 
Commission in two large unwieldy volumes; to which were 
added in 1816 two volumes containing indexes and a general 
introduction by Sir Henry Ellis, together with similar records, 
viz, “The Exon Domesday,’ “The Inguisitio Eliensis,” “The 
Liber Winton,” and “ Boldon Buke.” The form of these volumes 
is awkward and inconvenient, and the text is printed only in the 
original contracted form. In 1862-65 an edition in facsimile of the 
survey of each county was published under the direction of Sir 
Henry James, of the Ordnance Survey. This edition has, of course, 
the advantage of giving an exact reproduction of the text, and 
enables the student to become acquainted, to some extent, with 
the aspect of the original. In 1876, in the appendix to the fifth 
volume of “ The Norman Conquest,” Professor Freeman, who has 
done more than any one to show its boundless importance, and 
has made a close study of it for the purposes of his history, 
pointed out that— 

“A really critical edition of the whole Survey, bringing the full resources of 
modern scholarship to bear on all the points suggested by it, is an object which ought 
to be taken up as a national work.”’ 

Since Professor Freeman wrote these words, we have received 
the elaborate studies made by the late Rev. R. W. Eyton upon the 
surveys of Dorset and Somerset, in which local knowledge is 
brought to bear upon the elucidation of the methods of the 
survey and the meaning of much that is obscure in its technicali- 
ties and phraseology. It seems but reasonable to anticipate that 
a great stimulus to Domesday study would be given by the 
publication of an extended text in a handy and convenient shape. 
If the efforts of those who have organised the present com- 
memoration result in the production of such a work, they will 
have done good service to their country and to science; and fresh 
force will be given to the words of old Agard: Qui plura de his 
scure velit ibrum ipsum consulat. 
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DIDEROT. 
BY JOSEPH FORSTER. 


DENIS DIDEROT was born at Langres in the year1713. Rousseau 
was born in 1712, and Voltaire in 1694. They were very much 
wanted, and they came. 

Diderot’s father was a kind-hearted but very determined man. 
When his boy refused to follow his father’s trade, that of a 
cutler, he brought him to the Jesuits’ College at Paris, and 
waited there a fortnight with nothing to do, to learn how the boy 
liked it. ; 

Diderot was thrown on his own resources as a literary man from 
1734 till 1744. He was gay, genial, too genial, full of life and 
hope, but did, I am afraid, a few shady things. He partly lived 
by teaching; but if the pupil was too dull he left him, and did not 
return, That was very independent, but not profitable, At one 
time he had a good post with a good salary in a good house; but 
rather than lead a hum-drum life of quiet respectability, he re- 
turned to his Bohemian freedom and its privations. 

One day he was without food from morning till night ; in fact, 
his landlady found him in a swoon in consequence of that and 
previous privation. 

In reference to that terrible time Diderot said, “ 1 vowed that if 
ever happier times came to me, and that I should possess any- 
thing, that I would never refuse it to any living creature, nor 
condemn him to the terrible miser y of such a day as that.” 

He acted up to that vow. A poor wretch came to him one day 
with a scurrilous satire on himself. Diderot naturally said, 
“Why do you bring this to me ?”’ 

“T thought,” the satirist replied, “that you would give me some- 
thing not to publish it.” 

- No,” said Diderot, “I can’t do that. It will pay you better 
to dedicate it to the brother of the Duke of Orleans. He hates 
me, and will pay you for abusing me.” 

“But what shall I say in the dedication?” asked the shame- 
less seribbler. 

“Qh, I will write it for you if you like,” replied Diderot. 

He then wrote the dedication, which produced a nice little sum 
for the impudent rascal. 
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People borrowed Diderot’s money, stole his books, and picked 
his brains. In fact, he was devoured by literary parasites. 

Nothing shows more clearly the broad, genial good-nature of 
the man so much as the fact that the terrible, the almost over- 
whelming misery he endured, softened instead of hardened his 
heart. He was a sinner after the manner of Burns, Beranger, 
and other too genial geniuses; but, like theirs, his heart never 
closed itself to the claims of the poor and the unhappy. When 
we compare such warm-hearted sinners to some of the cold- 
blooded, respectable saints of the Pecksniff breed, we prefer the 
former with all their faults. 

Most of my readers are aware that Goethe translated Diderot’s 
masterpiece, the Neveu de Rameau. The Neveu de Rameau 
is one of the most profound and subtle studies of character in 
existence. As Goethe’s analysis is so thorough and searching, I 
will only add that Carlyle’s admiration of it was as great as 
Goethe’s. The next work of Diderot’s in importance is Jacques 
le Fataliste. This work Carlyle spoke of with enthusiasm. 

It is indeed one of the most daring, extraordinary, many-sided 
works I know. I will venture to give a slight sketch of part 
of it. 

The Marquis des Arcis has been in love with Madame de la 
Pommeraye for a considerable time. His visits become less 
frequent. The lady complains, and begs him to tell her frankly 
if he has ceased to love her. 

“T wish to retain your friendship, at allevents; do not pretend 
a love you do not feel. Do me the honour to be frank. Believe 
me, I shall admire your candour.” 

In answer to this tearful request of the lady, he foolishly con- 
fesses the truth that he only feels for her a warm friendship. She, 
outwardly calm and well bred, is consumed with a burning hatred 
against the man who was mad enough to tell her that he had 
ceased to love her. 

After the very foolish man had gone she thinks of vengeance, 
and of vengeance only. And when aclever woman of mature age, 
strong passions, and subtle brain does that, it is alittle dangerous. 

At last she decides on a plan that is bad enough to please her. 
She had known in her youth a beautiful girl ; this girl had gone 
astray, and was now, with her mother, “connected with a low 
gam bling-house. The diabolical plan of the deserted lady was to 
introduce this beautiful girl as innocent to her former lover, and 
to try and make him fall in love with and marr y her. She finds 
the address of the some and daughter. She writes inviting 
them to visit her. They do so. She “unfolds her plan. Revenge 
is a luxury she is willing to pay a high price for. 

The mother, a harpy, i is eager for the rich prey. The daughter, 
too, consents. The poor girl hated the life she led, and is pleased 
to leave it. Under the directions of the lady, they take quiet 
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lodgings in a distant part of Paris; dress in deep mourning y: 
to early mass regularly; visit the poor and ik: in fact, ther 
create a reputation of the best kind. 

When the girl has regained the bloom of her beauty by rest 
and freedom from anxiety, the lady brings about a meeting, 
They, 1 in fact, meet at her house as if by chance. He is wildfire. 
she is cold as ice, and scarcely utters a word. The infatuated 
man swallows bait and hook. His love only a Hoo the lady’s 
jealous wrath, who perfectly understands the character of the 
man, and knows that obstacles only excite and stimulate his 
passion. He tries by every means to obtain the address of the 
girl, but without success. Then he prowls about Paris for weeks 
in the hopes of seeing her; throws himself headlong in the wildest 
dissipation, all to no purpose ; the poor fellow is securely hooked, 
At last, he thinks by chance, they meet at the arch-plotter’s 
house at dinner. The girl’s countenance, her figure, her manners, 
and modest countenance, all ravish the man. In short, he is mad 
enough to marry the girl. 

After the marriage, the slighted woman informs him by letter 
what she had done. It is at this point of the story that Diderot 
displays the full scope of his genius. Marvellous to relate, a Q 
new, pure life the girl had led had elevated her character , and 
she really loved the man she had married ; and when he, with 
words of rage and fury, denounces her deception, she does not 
reply ; she does not attempt even to justify herself; she appears 
to loathe herself and what she has been forced to do. She does 
not assert herself in the slightest degree, but lies almost lifeless 
on the floor, the incarnation of despair and utter self-abasement. 
This unexpected conduct bewilders the man, and, to some extent, 
disarms his wrath. He leaves his house, first ordering his 
servants to obey his wife. He disappears for two days,—those 
two days must have been terrible-—then returns, finds his wife in 
the same state of utter self-abasement, and nearly dead for want 
of food. Then the man feels a throb of pity in his heart for this 
poor, half-dead woman. She, at all events, was not to blame. 
She begs him to let her die, rather than live to disgrace and 
grieve him. She really wants to die, and had taken no food for 
two days. Then he forms the resolution to take the woman with 
him far from Paris, and its evil tongues and more evil hearts, and 
live with and love her. Thus the revenge of the woman who 
could hate ten times more than she could love is frustrated. 

I do not defend the plot of this tale, 1 quote it as a salient 
instance of the fiery, passionate, emotional, and daring character 
of Diderot’s genius. He dares to be himself, thinks of pleasing 
or displeasing no one; and when we think of the wretched 
literary imitations which surround us on ever y hand to-day, we 
can’t help feeling a thrill of delight in reading the fic y pages of 
Diderot. 
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«There are so many echoes, and so few voices.” And that is 


not the worst; there are so many echoes of echoes. 

Diderot’s connection with the stage was very close; his interest 
in it profound. Neither of his plays are of great value, and do 
not approach in excellence his Nevew de Rameau. 

Perhaps he was of opinion that if the stage neglected the 
culture of the domestic virtues, considering the state of the 
Church of his day, and the lives led by its most prominent 
members, they would be altogether forgotten. But although 
Diderot’s plays are not his strong point, his dramatic criticism is 
very valuable. He could feel and appreciate the beauties of a 
work of genius as well as point out superficial defects. His 
imagination and sympathy were enormous. He had just the 
emotional nature most affected by dramatic situation and passion. 
His brain was immense and his heart no smaller. He wrote 
inbursts of intellectual emotion. His style is full of faults, but 
what force, what fire, what streaming tears! That big brain of 
his was always fertilised by the blood of as big a heart. Diderot’s 
works are overflowing with ideas, suggestions, and original views ; 
daring, outrageous indeed; but compared with the snug, self- 
satistied Philistine twaddle of the ordinary literary man, I almost 
said tradesman, how priceless and fascinating they are. 

The story of the rich hunks who dies without a will, and thus 
places at the disposal of a horde of poor starved and half-starved 
relations the whole of his property, is so characteristic of Diderot’s 
run-away-with-one style, that 1 will venture to translate part 
of it. 

Diderot’s father tells his family of his being appointed executor 
of the will of a curé of Thivet. This man lived to be one hundred 
and one, and died very rich. ‘This is the father’s story. 

“Well, my children, his heirs, poor homeless wretches, scattered 
in the roads and streets, in the fields, at the doors of churches, 
where they begged, entreated me to represent them, and to see 
after the safety of their property. How could I refuse to the 
poor a service I had often rendered to the ‘rich? I went to 
thivet; I called on the justice of the place, I sealed up the papers, 
and attended the arrival of the heirs. They soon arrived, to the 
number of ten or twelve. There were women without stockings, 
without shoes, nearly without clothes, who held against their 
breasts babies twisted into wretched aprons; old men covered 
With rags, who had dragged themselves to the place, carrying on 
their shoulders by a stick-a handful of rags enveloped in another 
tag. It was a spectacle of the most hideous misery. Imagine 
alter that picture the joy of such people at the prospect of 
L0,000fr. each, because the property of the deceased was worth 
100,000fr. at least. The seals were removed. I proceeded to 
make an inventory of the effects. Night came. The unhappy 
people withdrew. I was alone. I was eager to place them 
VOL. XV. 30 
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in possession of their property, and to return to my own 
business. 

“There was under a bureau on old coffer without cover, and filled 
with all kinds of papers; these were old letters, sketches of 
answers, old receipts, and other papers of the kind; but in such 
a case one reads all, one must neglect nothing. I was Just finish- 
ing this weary work when there fell into my hands an important 
looking paper, and what do you think it was? A will, a will 
sioned by the curé! A will of which the date was so ancient 
that those whom he named executors had been dead twenty 
years! <A will in which he rejected the poor wretches lying 
around me, and left all his property to the Frémy ns, rich Paris 

ublishers. I leave you to judge of my surprise and grief. 
What should I do with the will? Burn it? Why not? Was 
it not worthy of reprobation? Did not the place where I found 
it, and the papers with which it was mixed, testify against it, 
without speaking of its revolting injustice? This is what I said 
to myself; and, representing to my imagination at the same time 
the desolation of the unhappy heirs despoiled, robbed of hope, I 
approached the fire quietly with the will in my hand; then 
other ideas combated the first. I know not what fear of deceiv- 
ing myself in the decision of so important a case, suspicion of my 
own wisdom, the fear of listening rather to the voice of pity, 
which cried at the bottom of my heart, than to that of j justice, 
arrested me suddenly, and I passed the rest of the night deliber ra- 
ting on that iniquitous act that I held several times above the 
flame, hesitating whether to burn it or not. In my perplexity 
I thought it would be wise to take counsel of some enlightened 
person. I mounted my horse at dawn of day, I rode at great 
speed to the town, passed my own house; I dismounted at the 
seminary, which was then occupied by the Oratoriens, one of 
whom was distinguished for his wisdom and holy life; it was 
Father Bouin, who has left behind him a oreat reputation as a 
easuist. I told him all. 

“Nothing is more laudable, sir,’ said Father Bouin, ‘than the 
sentiment of pity with which you have been touched by these 
unhappy heirs. Destroy the will, help them, I consent; but it 
is on condition that you ‘restore to the legal inheritor the precise 
sum of which you deprive him; no more and no less.’ And 
Father Bouin added: ‘And who has authorised you to remove 
or give sanction to wills? Who has authorised you to interpret 
the intentions of the dead ?’ 

“ «But, Father Bouin, the coffer ?’ 

“Who is to authorise you to decide whether the testament has 
been repulsed by reflection or mislaid by mistake? Have you 
never done anything of the same kind; have you never found at 
the bottom of a box a& precious paper you had thrown there 

inadvertently ?’ 
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«But, Father Bouin, the date and the iniquity of the paper?’ 
««Who authorised you to pronounce on the justice or injustice 

of this act, and to regard it as an illicit gift rather than as a 

restitution or any other legitimate act that it may please you to 

imagine ? ’ 

««But, Father Bouin, these poor people are near relations, and 
the rich man is a distant one.’ 

«Who has authorised you to weigh what the deceased owed 
to his neighbours ? ’ 

«<«But, Father Bouin, think of all those letters from the rich 
heir which the deceased had not even opened.’ 

“One circumstance I had forgotten to mention,” added my father, 
“was that in the mass of old papers with which I found the fatal 
will, there were twenty, thirty, I know not how many letters 
from Fréemyn, all unopened.” 

«There is not,’ said Father Bouin, ‘nor coffer, nor date, nor letters, 
nor Father Bouin, nor if, nor but that holds; it is not permitted 
to any person to break the law, to enter into the thoughts of the 
dead, or to dispose of the property of another person. If Provi- 
dence has resolved to chastise either the heirs, or the heir, or the 
defunct, no one knows which, by the chance preservation of this 
testament, it-must stand.’ 

“After a decision so clear, so precise, of a man so enlightened 
and revered, I stood stupefied and trembling before him, thinking 
to myself what would have become of you all if i had burnt the 
will, as 1 had been tempted ten times to do; and that after I had 
been tormented by scruples and had consulted Father Bouin. I 
would have restored all; yes, all, and you would have been 
ruined, 

“Well, I knew not what to do. Inthe first place, I thought of 
handing over my powers to a lawyer; but he would have acted 
with all the sternness of the law, taken the poor people by the 
shoulders and turned them out. I hoped to soften their mis- 
fortune. I returned to Thivet. My sudden absence, and the 
precautions I had taken in departing, had troubled the poor 
people, and my sad face troubled them more. Nevertheless I 
foreed myself to deceive them. 

“T began by placing in safety all the most valuable property. 
I assembled in the house a certain number of the neighbours to 
protect me if necessary. I opened the cellar and the storerooms, 
which I abandoned to the unhappy people, inviting them to eat, 
drink, and divide between them all the wine, corn, and other 
provisions, 

“Soon after, pale as death, shaking like a leaf, opening m 
mouth, but unable to articulate, sitting and rising alternately, 
beginning a phrase which I was unable to finish, weeping, with 
all the terrified wretches around me crying, ‘ Well, my dear sir, 
What is the matter ?’ 
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“«What is the matter?’ I replied. ‘There is a will, a testa- 
ment which disinherits you.’ 

“Those few words cost me so much to say that I nearly lost 
consciousness. What a scene followed! I tremble when I reca]] 
it. I still seem to hear the cries of sorrow, the yells of fury and 
rage, the awfulimprecations. [“ Here my father,” writes Diderot, 

“ stopped his ears and closed his eyes.” | And the women,” he added. 
“T see them: some rolled on the floor, tore out their hair, lacerated 
their cheeks and bosoms; others, foaming at the mouth, held 
their babes by the feet, ready to dash their heads against the 
walls if they were not restrained; the men smashed all they 
could lay their hands on; they threatened to set the house on 
fire ; others scratched up the ground with their nails as if they 
would disinter the curé in order to revenge themselves on his 
body ; and, in addition to all this, there was the shrill crying of 
the children, who shared, without knowing why, the despair 
of their par ents, and attached themselves to their dress, and were 
brutally repulsed. 

“T told the unhappy people that I had written to M. Frémyn, 
the sole inheritor. I calmed them a little by the hope with 
which I flattered myself of obtaining a complete resets eek of 
his rights, or, at all events, to induce him to make some favour- 
able arrangement. : 

“Frémyn arrived. I looked at him fixedly, and I found a hard, 
mean face, which promised nothing good. He had travelled sixty 
leagues in thirty hours. I began by showing him the miserable 
beings for whom I pleaded. They all stood before him in silence; 
the women weeping, the men, leaning on their sticks with un- 
covered heads, held their caps in their hands. 

“Frémyn was seated, his eyes shut, his head down, the chin 
supported on his chest, and did not look at them. I pleaded for 
them with all my force; I know not from where one draws what 
one says atsuch atime. I pointed out to him that it was un- 
certain that the property was meant for him; I conjured him by 
his riches, by their misery ; I believe that I even threw myseli 
at his feet ; I could not draw a halfpenny. He answered that he 
could not enter into such considerations, that there was a will 
i that the history of the will did not concern him, and that he 
i} approved my conduct more than my eloquence. Full of indigna- 
tion, I threw the keys at him; he coolly picked them up, and took 
possession of everything, and I returned home so trouble d, looking 
| so ill, so changed, that your mother, who was then living, thought 
some great misfortune had occurred.” 

Diderot boldly states that his father’s first impulse to burn th 
will was the right one; that the first impulse of his heart was 
| true and just. The just and wise man is his own guide. “Id 
| not preach these doctrines,” added Diderot; “there are truths 
' which are not made for fools, but I keep them for myself.” 
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The old man replies, “Still you must admit that my religion 
absolved me.” 

Diderot replied, “I believe it; but so much the worse for your 
religion.” 

To leave out Diderot’s connection with the “ Encyclopedia” 
would be like leaving the sea out in a description of Brighton. 

The three great men, Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert, who 
made that grand work, which is the foundation of modern 
scientific thought and teaching, accomplished their grand task in 
the face of the greatest dangers; but the man who did most, 
braved most, and endured most, was the giant Diderot. A great 
part of that great work was written by him. When D’Alembert, 
a man of fine, subtle genius, but of delicate health, succumbed in 
the struggle, Diderot took the whole responsibility upon himself. 
He corrected proofs, he visited the workshops of Paris, he described 
the processes of manufacture, he saw that the illustrations of 
machinery and tools were sharp, clear, and accurate, he worked, 
in short, like a hundred clever men rolled into one, and what was 
the magnificent salary of this intellectual grant for this herculean 
task ?—£130 a year. Think of that, ye recipients of a thousand 
a year for writing broken-backed leading articles! Fortune does 
indeed take care of the fools, but pays the Diderots, when she 
does pay them, £130 a year. 

But the most tragic event in Diderot’s life was the treachery of 
the rascally printer, who, after Diderot had corrected the proofs 
for the remaining volumes of the “ Encyclopzedia,” which were to be 
launched simultaneously, cut out all the best parts of the articles 
on his own ignorant estimate of the danger there would be in their 
publication ; and, to the infinite grief and mad despair of Diderot, 
the grand work of his life was truncated and nearly spoiled by 
an ignorant rascal printer. Still, even in its present form, the 
“Encyclopaedia” exists, a monument to the industry, the genius, 
and the courage of the great and brave men who conceived the 
idea, and worked with unflagging ardour and dauntless courage 
to give that idea form and substance. 

I will here introduce Carlyle’s opinion of Diderot and his works. 
It is certainly not too favourable. Carlyle is very hard on the 
lovers of cakes and ale. 

“ Nay, let us grant, with pleasure, that for Diderot himself the 
realms of art were not wholly unvisited ; that he, too, so heavily 
imprisoned, stole Promethean fire. Among these multitudinous, 
most miscellaneous writings of his, in great part a manufactured 
farrago of Philosophism no longer saleable, and now looking 
melancholy enough, are two that we can almost call Poems; 
that have something perennially poetic in them: Jacques le 
Fataliste; in a still higher degree, the Nevew de Rameau. 

“The occasional blueness of both; even that darkest indigo in 
some parts of the former, shall not altogether affright us. As it 
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were, a loose struggling sunbeam flies here over man’s existence 
in France, now nigh a century behind us: ‘from the height of 
luxurious elegance to the depths of shamelessness,’ all is here, 
Slack, careless seems the combination of the picture ; wriggling, 
disjointed, like a bundle of flails; yet strangely united in the 
painter's inward unconscious feeling. Wearisomely crackling wit 
gets silent; a grim, taciturn, dare-devil, almost Hogarthian 
humour rises in the background. Like this there is nothing 
that we know of in the whole range of French literature: La 
Fontaine is shallow in comparison; the La Bruyére wit species 
not to be named. It resembles Don Quixote rather; of somewhat 
similar stature ; yet of complexion altogether different ; through 
the one looks a sunny Elysium, through the other a sulphurous 
Erebus: both hold of the Infinite. This Jacques, perhaps, was 
not quite so hastily put together: yet there too haste is manifest: 
the author finishes it off, not by working out the figures and 
movements, but by dashing his brush against the canvas; a 
manceuvre which in this case has not succeeded. The ameau’s 
Nephew, which is the shorter, is also the better; may pass for 
decidedly the best of all Diderot’s compositions. It looks like a 
Sibylline utterance from a heart all in fusion : no ephemeral thing 
(for it was written as a satire on Palissot) was ever more 
perennially treated. Strangely enough too, it lay some fifty years 
in German and Russian libraries ; came out first in the masterly 
version of Goethe, in 1805: and only (after a deceptive retransla- 
tion by a M. Saur, a courageous mystifier otherwise) reached the 
Paris public in 1821,—when perhaps all for whom and against 
whom it was written were no more !—It is a farce-tragedy ; and 
its fate has corresponded to its purport. 

“One day it must also be translated into English; but will 
require to be done by head ; the common steam-machinery will 
not properly suftice for it.” 

Thus Carlyle. Rameau’s Nephew has been done into English ; 
and when I say it was done by John Morley, you will know the 
head was not wanting. 

On the whole, Carlyle is just to Diderot; a man may be judged 
by his peers. But the masterly analysis of Diderot by Goethe, 
who, as I| said before, translated Rameaw’s Nephew, and prefaced 
it by a notice, which, in my opinion, is the most magnificent piece 
of literary and philosophical criticism ever written by mortal 
hand, is worthy of deep study. 

The best men are shadowed by the darkness and evil of the 
times in which they live. Diderot was an intellectual sun, and, 
like that luminary, he had many and dark spots. 





VOX POPULI. 
BY ALFRED EWEN FLETCHER. 


THOUGH rocks be rent and mountains sever 
And seismic waves their courses run, 
The world moves calmly on for ever 
Its orbit round the central sun. 


And, under human life’s conditions, 
One law, one principle sublime 

Outlives the crimes of vast ambitions, 
And all the wrecks and wrongs of Time. 


A law alike to clowns and sages, 
To which immortal voices yet 
That echo down through all the ages 
As music unto words are set. 


Oh! scorn not thou the crowd’s ovation, 
Nor scoff when multitudes rejoice, 

For nought in all great God’s creation 
Is holier than the people’s voice. 


We hear to-day its murmurs rumble, 
The same as in the ages gone ; 

Though to and fro the waves may tumble, 
The mighty. tide keeps rolling on. 


And ofttimes hushed, alas! untimely, 

Its music sleeps but cannot die, 
For patriots hear it rise sublimely 
Whene’er they strike for liberty. 
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De Montfort heard it when his yeomen 
Rang out wild shouts on Lewes’ plain, 
As down they swept on Freedom’s foemen, 

And sowed the whirlwind with the slain. 


Still down the centuries I listen, 
To hear its strains swell up again 
Where pikes and battle-axes glisten 
Along the march of Tyler’s men. 


Assassin Walworth ! though thy treason, 
Abetted by thy monarch’s lie 

The music muffled for a season, 
It still was Freedom’s lullaby. 


And so, when myriad sails come looming 
Where soon the storm-winged fire-ships ride, 
I hear it ‘mid the cannon’s booming 
That sounds the knell of Philip’s pride. 


The roar of mighty triumph uttered 
O’er all his wreckage echoed on 

Till glorious Cromwell’s banners fluttered 
Where Naseby’s bloody field was won. 


And memories of the hero voices 
That rose in battle-shouts that day, 

Awake when England’s heart rejoices 
To welcome William at Torbay. 


Oh, England! still those memories cherish, 
As some blest heritage from God, 

Or let thy mighty empire perish, 

And Time write o’er it “ Ichabod.” 





























THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
BY J. NEVILLE PORTER. 


THE engineering.and picturesque aspects of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the beneficial results which will accrue to the 
Dominion of Canada from the undertaking appear to have been 
well notified. Estimable information has also been communi- 
cated respecting the history and politico-economical features of 
the railway to the mother-country, and the large profits which 
shareholders of the enterprise will probably obtain from this road. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the travelling and imperial 
advantages of the railway in relation to the United Kingdom and 
the far East, India, and Australia, have not been anything like 
fully pointed out, according to public requirements, although 
several eminent men have endeavoured to do so. I hope, there- 
fore, to some appreciable degree to supply this deficiency. 

The extent of the main line is from Montreal, vid the north 
shore of Lake Superior, Winnipeg, and across the prairies and 
Rocky Mountains to Vancouver, on Burrard Inlet, in British 
Columbia. The length of the route is 2,906 miles. Halifax 
(Nova Scotia) is connected with this road by the Intercolonial 
Railway, vid Quebec, but the former port can be reached at 
Montreal by the International Railway, which will be opened 
next year. Nearly a day’s journey can thus be saved between 
Halifax and Montreal, which are now connected by a very 
circuitous railway. British military and naval forces and 
stores will, however, during war between this country and a 
foreign power, be compelled in going to and beyond British 
Columbia, to travel by the Intercolonial Railway, as the Inter- 
national line runs through the State of Maine, which is United 
States territory. 

The gradients of the Canadian Pacific Railway are light, 
except in a very small section of the “Rockies,” while in the 
prairie portions they are nearly level. The permanent way is 
iar superior to that of its southern rivals between New York and 
San Francisco, and will not have to contend with such great 
climatic difficulties as the Central Pacific road. 

The distance from Halifax to Liverpool, vid Moville, is 2,400, 
and from Liverpool to Vancouver, vid the International line, 
6,052 miles. The distance between United Kingdom ports and 
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Japan is more than a thousand miles nearer by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway than any other route; and, except New Zealand, 
all our Australian colonies are nearer by the Canadian than by 
the United States lines. 

Again, if the proposals now made by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for a fortnightly mail service between this 
country and Japan and China are accepted by the British 
Government, they confidently expect that the mail service which 
is now performed, vid Brindisi and Suez, between England 
and Hong Kong in thirty-four to thirty-seven days, Shanghai 
in thirty-nine to forty-two days, and Yokohama in forty-three 
to forty-six days, will be done by the new railway route in 
twenty-nine and a half to thirty-one and a half days, twenty-eight 
to thirty days, and twenty-four to twenty-six days respectively. 

With the view of thus accelerating the speed to the far East 
from the United Kingdom, the Canadian Government have pre- 
pared tenders for a faster weekly service of steamers than those 
now running between England and Canada. It is expected that 
the speed to be contracted for across the Atlantic will be at least 
sixteen knots an hour. The steamers will probably ply between 
Liverpool and Halifax in the winter and between Liverpool and 
Quebec in the summer. It is proposed to make the journey from 
Montreal to Vancouver by express trains in about ninety hours, 
so that mails and passengers can be conveyed from Halifax and 
Liverpool to the Pacific in about five and eleven days respectively 
when the International line is opened next year. About half a 
day longer will, it is said, be required for the transport of military 
and naval forces and warlike stores, as they must be taken by 
the circuitous Intercolonial line. 

If the before-mentioned tender of the Company is accepted, a 
line of very fast steamers, of the best type and construction, and 
fitted in the most luxurious style, will run to Japan and China 
early in 1888. Negotiations have also been opened for the estab- 
lishment of a service of swift mail steamers between Vancouver 
and Brisbane, in Australia, whereby mails and passengers can be 
landed from England in about thirty-two days or less. Passengers 
would therefore reach Australia from a week to nine days earlier 
than they now do from the mother-country by the lines of the 
Peninsular and Oriental and Orient Steamship Companies. The 
mails, however, would arrive at Brisbane earlier than they now 
do at Adelaide vid Brindisi. 

The carriage accommodation which the new railway company 
have provided, and wili provide, is excellent, and such as far 
surpasses any on British, Continental, or United States railways. 
The exterior of the sleeping cars is of solid mahogany. They 
are very artistically furnished, and afford very luxurious com- 
fort. There are four sofa sections in the middle of each coach, 
with large windows. These and the others are upholstered 10 
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peacock-blue plush. The cushions in the section support the 
traveller in all positions. The woodwork of the berths is of 
tastefully carved solid mahogany, while the body of the interior 
consists of satinwood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and brass 
figures. As an artistic contrast to these costly woods, the hinges 
and escutcheons of the berths are made in a large antique pat- 
tern of solid brass. All the berths are provided with windows 
and electric bells. The cars are well ventilated from cast coloured 
Venetian glass of opalescent hues, and the windows are hung with 
heavy curtains. Bevelled glass mirrors, in antique frames of 
brass, are placed in the berths. A new mosaic pattern is used as 
the head lining of the carriages, and a square of brass trellis-work 
at either end of such. The car floors are covered with the best 
Turkey carpets, and every vehicle is illuminated with eight lamps, 
of novel design. ‘The woodwork of the toilet rooms and doors, 
and of the large private sections, is of mahogany. Each coach 
is also supplied with a bath-room, smoking room, and luxuri- 
ously fitted ladies’ boudoir. Well-furnished dining cars are also 
run on all through trains. The kitchens of these vehicles are 
adequately supplied with fish, fowl, game, and - fruit, and all 
ordinary edibles. Sleeping carriages, with efficient heating and 
ventilating apparatus and lavatories, have been made for the 
carriage of troops, and were much appreciated for their comfort 
and sanitary arrangements by the forces engaged in the sup- 
pression of the North-west rebellion, who were conveyed to the 
front by the Canadian Pacitic Railway. The various carriages 
running on, and to traverse this road have been designed by the 
general manager. 

Allegations have frequently been made that this railway will, 
during the winter, be occasionally rendered impassable by being 
blocked with snow. Every possible precaution has, however, been 
taken to prevent any delay from this occurrence. Wide cuttings, 
and fences, and in one part of the Rocky Mountains sheds have 
been specially prepared against such a contingency. A large 
supply of snow ploughs is also held in readiness during the winter. 
Those who have experience of the weather on the track of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway think that even if any delays from 
snow occur, they will neither be as serious or prolonged as those 
Which have happened in Scotland and the north of England, and 
which frequently delay the overland mails in the mountains of 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Now the most appreciable advantages which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is likely to offer to British travellers beyond 
Vancouver are those of more expeditious and more delightful 
passages to the Antipodes than by the present routes. I have 
mentioned that it has been stated that passengers may be landed 
in Australia vid Canada from English ports in about thirty-two 
days. I think, however, that in the near future arrangements 
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will be made for carrying mails and passengers in less than four 
weeks. In answer to this, it may be said that such a prediction 
cannot be realised, inasmuch as the enormous additional cost of 
fuel in propelling the steamers on the Pacific required for this 
purpose in excess of that necessary to drive them, so that they 
will reach Australia in about seventeen days after leaving British 
Columbia, will not be tolerated. As a rejoinder to such a reply, 
I venture to say that in consequence of the great economy effected 
in the consumption of coal since 1881 by the use of improved 
triple-expansion instead of compound engines and the abundance 
and cheapness of this fuel at Nanaimo, in Vancouver Island, this 
additional expense will not be incurred. Moreover, the great and 
increasing number of passengers who will proceed from the 
United Kingdom and the United States to Australia and vice 
versd along ‘the new railway, and who will be more and more 

exacting for rapid passages, is another argument against this 
bugbear. The distance between Liverpool and Brisbane can be 
covered by steamers running to Halifax at sixteen and a half 
knots an hour, and then making the railway journey at about 
thirty-five miles, the passage across the Pacific at fifteen knots an 
hour will be performed in eighteen days. 

These steamship performances are not so astonishing when we 
consider the much higher rate at which the swift Atlantic 
liners are driven the whole distance between (Jueenstown and 

Sandy Hook, near New York. It was stated at the recent 
summer session of the Institution of Naval Architects by 
Mr. John, manager of the Barrow Shipbuilding Company, that 
oceanic steamers” may be required before long for carrying pas- 
sengers only. In this event no route offers greater advantages 
for such ships than the one between British Columbia and 
Australia, and if they are run upon such a track, future im- 
provements in engines and boilers and the use of the best 
system of forced draft, whereby the cost of fuel can be saved ; 
may even cause them to be propelled at eighteen knot speed. 
In this case, and by the further acceleration of the Canadian 
Pacific express main line trains, and if the steamers to Canada 
connected with them have a speed of nineteen knots, I should 
not be surprised if passengers are landed in Australia from 
England even in twenty-five days before the end of the century. 

Now, great as are the travelling and economical advantages of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, these may be considerably outweighed by 
its imperial advantages. On the outbreak of a war between this 
country and one or more formidable maritime powers, our 0: aval 
and merchant ships may be prevented from using the Suez Canal ; 
an additional route will therefore be available for sending military 
and naval assistance to defend India and our Australasian and 
Chinese possessions besides the old route vid the Cape. The 
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advantages of the Canadian compared with that of the Cape route 
for increasing the defence of these foreign dominions are several. 
In the first place, not only can British troops from Halifax be landed 
in these possessions nearly a week earlier than reinforcements 
from England, but military assistance from the United Kingdom 
could be “rendered more quickly than by despatching troops and 
armaments by the Cape route. Again, even if the voyage to these 
British possessions could be made as soon by the latter route as 
by the Canadian railway, the risk of the capture and destruction 
of the transports conveying the military contingents would be 
far greater than would be run by the steamers carrying 
them. across the Atlantic and the Pacific. The reason of this 
diminished danger on the latter route is because the naval and 
improvised cruisers of the enemy which would be on the look-out 
to destroy such ships would not have the same facilities for 
pursuing them, for lack of coaling accommodation, as they would 
in the Atlantic north of Gibraltar and in the Indian Ocean. 

Moreover, it is reasonable to believe that in the near future, 
instead of Halifax being the only imperial station where a 
garrison of British troops is kept in the Dominion of Canada, 
other imperial military stations may be established at Winnipeg 
and at Vancouver, or some other locality in British Columbia 
near the Pacific. In that case, troops from the two latter stations 
could be taken to our territorial possessions in the far East, 
India, Australia, and New Zealand several days earlier than the 
military force from Halifax. All the soldiers thus despatched 
could readily be replaced by Canadian militia until new 
garrisons arrived from the mother-country. 

For naval purposes, the Canadian Pacitic Railway will be very 
advantageous to the imperial interests, for not only can crews and 


stores for the Pacific squadron be quickly delivered from England | 


or Halifax, but torpedo boats, submarine mining apparatus, and 
other armament, Guns and armament for our Pacific merchant 
ships to be used as cruisers and other aids to the naval ships, 
and shipwrights to prepare them as such auxiliaries, can also soon 
be conveyed from England to Vancouver. 

if reoular lines of first- class mail steamers run between British 
Columbia and Japan and China, and also between the Canadian 


territory and Australia, not only will the influence and power of 


Great Britain be immensely increased on the Pacific, but through- 
out the world, as the passage through the Suez Canal will not be 
as important for the defence of our dominions abroad as it was 
before the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway. We shall, 
therefore, be able to make far better terms with foreign Powers 
than we previously could do. 

Under the foregoing considerations, there is every possible 
inducement for the British Government, if it duly take them 
into account, to give every reasonable encouragement to establish 
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the two required lines of mail steamers just mentioned ; and if it 
fails to do so, the imperial advantages of the new route during 
war in which Great Britain is involved with one or more first or 
second-class naval Powers may not be half as great as they 
otherwise would be. 

Lastly, the imperial aspects of the new route to Japan, China, 
and Australia are greatly enhanced by the probability that 
an alternative submarine cable will be prowneed to Australia, 
The only cable connection with the mother-country and her 
Australian colonies is vid the Red Sea, India, and Java, by two 
lines belonging to the Kastern Extension Telegraph Company. 
Both these were accidentally severed a few weeks ago. During 
war the enemy can easily cut them. The importance of an 
alternative cable in an opposite direction is therefore self-evident. 
I understand that communications have taken place between the 
Canadian and Imperial Governments and between both and the 
xovernments of Australia and New Zealand as to the laying 
down of a cable between Vancouver and New Zealand, with 
stations on the Sandwich Islands, Stanning Island, and the 
Fiji group. If this much-required new cable is provided, the 
line of steamers between British Columbia and Australia may 
naturally contribute towards their protection. It is to be hoped 
that the Imperial authorities will manifest greater interest in 
the new route to China and Australia than they have hitherto 
done, and that no reasonable expense will be spared by them in 
rendering it as advantageous as possible. 








































FROM THE SPANISH MAIN. 


GRAHAM EVERITT. 


** Your Spanish pheasants crow upon your perch: 
And when we fire your coats about your ears, 
And take your ships before your walléd towns, 
We make a dunghill of your rotten bones, 
And cram your chickens with your grains of gold.”’ 


‘*The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London (1590).” 


WE notice in one of the reprints which are now making their 
appearance some extracts from Hakluyt, which will be familiar 
to all who are acquainted with English literature. The extracts 
we refer to are the statements of Hawkins and Phillips in relation 
to an extraordinary outrage perpetrated by the Spaniards upon 
the English in the sixteenth century. The narratives are interest- 
ing, even when told in the quaint language in which they are 
related ; but taken by themselves are of little value, the reader 
being left in the dark not only as to the causes which led up 
to that outrage, but also the dénouwement which followed. The 
whole narrative is so extraordinary, and bears so intimately upon 
the strange relations which existed between the English and the 
Spaniards for twenty years prior to the sailing of the Armada, that 
we make no excuse for giving it in its entirety. We have drawn 
the facts from a variety of sources, including the account of 
Drake’s third voyage, prepared by Philip Nichols from the state- 
ments of Seeley, Hixon, and others, and revised by the great 
navigator himself. 
* * * * * * 

In the year 1657, Sir William Garrard, Knight, and Rowland 
Heyward, Alderman of London, joined with certain other mer- 
chant venturers to furnish out a fleet of six vessels for a voyage 
to the coast of Guinea and elsewhere. The cost of the outfit, 
including the wares and merchandise required for the purposes 
of trade and barter, amounted to £130,000 of our money, all of 
which, and probably seven times its value, was lost in the disaster 
Which afterwards befell the expedition. We gather from the 
state papers that one of the principal objects of the expedition, 
as explained by its commander, was, “ to lade negroes in Guinea, 
and sell them in the West Indies in truck of [%.e., exchange for] 
gold, pearls, and emeralds;” a trade which had been strictly 
prohibited by Philip, King of Spain, but which the English 
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adventurers claimed to exercise by virtue ofa treaty made in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, and which they insisted was still sub- 
sisting. The expedition comprised the Jesus of Lubeck, a queen’s 
ship of 700 tons burthen, a very large vessel in those days; the 
Minion, Captain John Hampton: the “William and John, Captain 
Thomas Bolton; the Judith, a small vessel of only 50 tons, 
commanded by a young man of twenty-six years of age, whose 
name, “familiar in our mouths as household words ”—Francis 
Drake—was unknown in those days ; and two very tiny vessels 

called the Angel and the Swallow. They sailed from p lymouth 
under the command of Captain John (after wards the famous Sir 
John) Hawkins, on the 2nd of October, 1567. 

Elizabeth was queen of England, and Philip the Second, the 
husband of her late half-sister Mary, sovereign of Spain. The 
Spanish monarchy was at this time at the acme of its prosperity. 
The Spaniards possessed a perfectly enormous colonial empire; 
they kept the trade of Spanish America and the West Indies 
exclusively in their own hands, affecting to treat the oceans which 
washed the coasts of their possessions as “the Spanish Main,” 
and to treat all those who presumed to sail on those oceans not 
only as trespassers, but as pirates and freebooters. They kept 
their West India navigation a profound secret. The English had 
no charts or maps to direct their cour se, groping their way as best 
they might, or guided by such of the local pilots as they from 
time to time captured out of Spanish ships, or might otherwise 
press into their service. 

The English of Elizabeth hated King Philip for his own sake 
His “cane-coloured” beard marked him for a Judas in their eyes, 
the false prophet being invariably represented in old English 
poetry and pictures with a beard of that colour. Philip, to do 
him justice, returned the hatred with which our ancestors re- 

garded him with the most perfect cordiality. Although within a 
year after he left this country he had, on the retirement of his 
gloomy father into the monastery of Estremadura, assumed the 
sceptre of Spain and the Netherlands, he had never forgiven the 
English Parliament for refusing to crown him King of England 
nor the jealous precautions: which had been taken to prevent his 
assuming any real power in the country. Philip’s encroaching 
disposition, the arbitrary turn of his counsels, the insolent airs 
which his attendants had given themselves, the loss of C: 

through his alliance, while it had thoroughly alienated ‘th 
kingdom from Mary, created a prejudice against the religion 
which the Spanish Court so steadily favoured. So violent indeed 
was the hatred conceived by the English nation against Spain 
during the short period of Philip’s marriage with “their queen, 
that it diverted the old channel of public feelings, and almost put 
an end to that dislike and jealousy of France which had so long 
existed. For nearly a century afterwards, the prejudices of th 
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population, as much as the policy of our counsellors, were more 
directed against Spain than against any other country, and Ben 
Jonson shows us that “the Spanish name” was used as a 
“bogey,” to frighten refractory children into eating “ their bread 
and butter,” or swallowing medical preparations which, whether 
they be the “worm feed” of the time of Elizabeth, or the 
“Gregory's Powder” of Victoria, have proved equally obnoxious 
to infant prejudice. 

Elizabeth’s dislike to Philip was also of a personal character. 
It is true that within one month after her half-sister’s death he 
had graciously offered his hand, and the inanimate organ which 
did duty for a heart, to the English queen. Elizabeth told his 
ambassador Ferziar that she could take no step without consult- 
ing her Parliament, and she is said further to have expressed 
herself that there was no one she should prefer to his royal 
master. All this might have been said, although it comes from a 
purely Spanish source; but we may rest, assured from our know- 
ledge of her decided character, that the son of Charles V. was the 
last person in the world with whom the Queen of England would 
have consented to wed. Only four years before she had been 
imprisoned in the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in 
Wyatt’s rebellion. Rénard, the Spanish ambassador, had written 
to his imperial master that “it was of the utmost consequence 
the trials and executions of the criminals, especially of Courtenay 
and of the Lady Elizabeth, should be concluded before tlie 
arrival of his highness,” that is to say, of the man with the long 
narrow head and cane-coloured beard, who was now offering 
himself to her in the character of a hushand: that all this was 
known to Elizabeth we cannot for one moment doubt. 

This ill feeling between the countries and their sovereigns, 
combined with the singularly narrow-minded policy of the 
Spaniards, was productive of very curious results. Spain held a 
commanding position, and conducted herself towards the subjects 
of Elizabeth with an overbearing arrogance which we fail in these 
days to realise, and which, notwithstanding the awe with which 
she was regarded, was very deeply resented. The Spaniards 
claimed the Indian seas by virtue of a gift from the Bishop of 
Rome, and claimed to exclude every other nation from that vast 
ocean on the ground of that preposterous title ; while the English- 
man asserted that the Pope had as much right to bestow the gift 
as he had to deal with the kingdom of England, and maintained 
his right to traverse and trade on those seas as freely as the 
Spaniard himself. He enforced that right, moreover, after a 
thoroughly practical fashion of his own. His argosy, freighted 
with merchandise, was a man-of-war as well as a trader, and if 
& Spanish governor refused him a permit to sell his wares, he 
landed his crew armed to the teeth, and literally wrung a 
license from the reluctant Spaniard at the point of his sword. 
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Such a system of high-handed “protection” on the one hand, 
and of “free trade” assertion on the other, developed a natural 
feeling of hatred and ill-will, and led as a matter of necessity 
to acts of violence and retaliation. The result was that, with 
no actual declaration of war, the two countries were virtually 
always in a state of hostility to one another. 

But there was another circumstance which, perhaps more 
than any other, raised the feeling of exasperation against the 
Spain of Philip Il. to feverish heat. The Spanish ports were 
vietendbyi in the hands of the Inquisition, which was permitted to 
inflict on every English sailor who fell into Spanish clutches the 
most dreadful atrocities. They rotted without hope in Spanish 
dungeons or chained to the benches of Spanish galleys; they 
were scourged, tortured, burnt, with every imaginable circum- 
stance of cruelty and oppression. ‘The Spaniards looked upon 
them as heretics out of the pale both of mercy and of law, out- 
casts—outlaws with whom no contract or engagement, however 
sacred, could be considered for one moment binding. With a 
policy of this outrageous character, exercised without the smallest 
regard to international law or international obligations, it is 
scarcely surprising that Spain and the Spaniards should have 
been hated by our countrymen. If that hatred found expression 
in acts of insult and violence, Philip and his subjects had only 
to blame themselves for that result. Elizabeth plainly told 
the Spanish ambassador, when he complained to her of English 
damage to Spanish interests and commerce, that his ¢ countrymen, 
“by their ill-treatment of her subjects, to whom they had pro- 
hibited commerce contrary to the law of nations, had drawn these 
mischiefs upon themselves.” How far this characteristic retort 
was justified by facts, will appear in the course of the following 
narrative, 

By the end of January or the beginning of February, Hawkins, 
having obtained or captured five hundred miserable niggers, 
determined to seek a market for them on the coast of Spanish 
America. Notwithstanding the strict ea of the king, 
the adventurers seem to have met with reasonable trade and 
courteous treatment. It was not, however, to be expected that 
the course of the English trader-captain, or “general,” as he 
was called, would prove altogether “ plain sailing.” At Rio de 
la Hacha, for instance, a message was sent to the treasurer or 
governor, requesting to be supplied with water and a license to 
trade : both were prompt'y refused. Determined to convince this 
functionary of the error of his ways, Hawkins, according t0 
custom, landed two hundred armed men, and speedily induced 
the Spaniard to reconsider his decision. In this persuasive 
manner he disposed of two hundred of his negroes at his own 
prices ; but so peremptory were the orders from Spain that 
the luckless Governor was obliged to make it a condition of the 
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license, which had been extorted from him at the point of the 
sword, that all sales and purchases should be conducted at 
night. 

Off the west coast of Cuba they encountered a storm, which 
lasted four days, and so mauled them that the little Judith 
sprang & leak. They sought a harbour on the coast of Florida, 
but the water proved too shallow ; and another gale, which lasted 
three days, finally drove them for shelter into the port of San 
Juan de Ulloa, far down on the opposite coast. In this they 
found twelve unarmed vessels, freighted with a treasure of two 
hundred thousand pounds, representing an enormous sum of our 
present currency—a tempting prize, apparently at the mercy of 
Master John Hawkins, and which, according to the relationship 
which then existed between the English adventurers and the 
Spaniards, he might have considered himself justified in appro- 
priating to the use of his employers. Master Hawkins, however, 
had been driven to seek shelter in a hornets’ nest, and, although 
the hornets were for the time absent, there was an absolute cer- 
tainty that they would very shortly return. He perfectly well 
knew that the Spanish West India fleet was daily expected, and 
what between the sense of this expectancy and the crippled state 
of his vessels, found himself on the ugly horns of a most un- 
pleasant dilemma. The danger of the position in which he found 
himself placed may be judged by the fact that he dispatched 
a special messenger to the president and council at Mexico (two 
hundred miles’ distance), apprising them that he had been driven 
into the port by stress of weather, and the imperative necessity 
of refitting and victualling, and requesting a permit for the 
purpose, without which, as we have seen, the Spaniards could 
supply him with nothing. Captain John Hawkins, in fact, was in 
a serious mess; for San Juan de Ulloa under present circum- 
stances was a very different place from Rio de la Hacha, and the 
persuasive influence of a couple of hundred armed men was no 
longer applicable. The messenger left on the 16th of September, 
and on the following day, the 17th, the Spanish fleet, thirteen 
great ships of war—nearly three times the number of the English 
vessels, and carrying at least four times their weight in men and 
metal—made its appearance outside the harbour. 

Now this imposing-looking fleet carried on board no less a 
person than Don Martin Henriquez, the new Viceroy of the Indies ; 
and Lucon, the Spanish Admiral, amazed at the sight before him, 
sent a pinnace under flag of truce to the English commander, 
peremptorily demanding to be informed “ of what country those 
ships were, that presumed to ride there in a port of the King of 
Spain?” Hawkins made answer that the ships were English 
ships, which had come in to trade and purchase victuals; and 


offered to let the Spaniards enter, on condition that a permit was 


given for the purpose. The Spanish Admiral replied that he 
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carried the Viceroy of the Indies, and, having a thousand men at 
his orders, had no thought of asking the leave of any Englishman: 
to which Master Hawkins, in no way dismayed, retorted that he 
too was for all practical purposes the representative of his Queen. 
and though the Spaniards might have a thousand men, it would 
be well for them if they kept clear of “his powder and shot,” 
This was no idle bravado; the Englishmen had made every 
arrangement to fight if necessary, “and notwithstanding the 
enormous disparity in point of numbers, metal, and ships, t these 
advantages on the side of the Spaniards had been neutralized to 
an appreciable extent by the judicious dispositions of Hawkins. 
He had ranged his little fleet ready for action right across the 
narrow entrance to the harbour, and had, moreover, occupied a 
small fortified island armed with brass pieces, which commanded 
its mouth, and around which the Englishmen were now grouped 
in a practical manner, which showed they were thoroughly ac- 
customed to their use. The judicious arrangements and uncom- 
promising attitude of Hawkins were not without their effect ; 
and the Spanish Admiral asked time to consider the situation. It 
was finally arranged that the English should receive victuals and 
water in exchange for their money, with leave to sell their wares 
as they pleased. By way of guarantee for their safety, Hawkins 
insisted that the island and its brass pieces should continue in iis 
possession so long as the English ships remained, no Spaniard 
being permitted to land there with arms. These conditions, after 
some demur on the part of the Viceroy, were agreed to by him 
under hand and seal, and, according to the custom of the time, 
were proclaimed by sound of trumpet, and ten gentlemen on 
either side were exchanged by way of hostage for their due and 
punctual fulfilment ; and at the end of three days the fleet 
entered the port, the English and Spanish ships saluting one 
another, “as the manner ‘of the sea doth require.” 

Whether John Hawkins is to be blamed for any part of the 
calamity which afterwards happened may be a matter of opinion. 
He was placed in a most difficult and awkward position, with the 
knowledge that his ships were crippled, and practically without 
food and water. It is probable that, but for this knowledge, he 
would have attempted his escape in the night-time. He was 

eareful to keep his ships together, under the guns of the fort 
which was garrisoned by his men; and what more, it may be asked, 
could he do or be expected to do under the circumstances? He 
had the written guarantee of the Spanish Viceroy for the safety 
of his ships and men ; he had, moreover, the Spanish get ntlemen, 
hostages for its due and punctual fulfilment. But the sturdy 
Englishman was no stranger to the treachery of the Spanis sh 
character; no one knew better than himself that, according to 
the policy which regulated the conservation of the Spanish Wes! 
Indian possessions, he and his sailors were nothing better than 
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pirates ; that in the eyes of the orthodox Spaniards they were 
worse than freebooters—heretics, outside the pale of good faith, 
with whom promises solemnly ratified under hand and seal might 
be broken at the absolute will of the promiser. There was one 
circumstance, however, which neither Hawkins nor any one on 
board the little English fleet for one moment suspected, namely, 
that these Spanish gentlemen hostages, speaking not one word of 
English among them, were nothing more than common soldiers, 
dressed up in the gorgeous apparel of Spanish gentlemen, for the 
purpose of deceiving the English captain. 

Two days passed by, but very little of the food, vegetables, and 
water which had been promised had as yet made its appearance. 
The Spanish gentlemen were very polite and courteous, but 
Captain John Hawkins was growing seriously uneasy. The 


crews of the Spanish men-of-war were quietly and unostenta- 


tiously busy; weapons were being shifted from ship to ship; 
ordnance were planted and trained in such a way as to command 
the island where the English were quartered ; while companies 
of men were seen to be passing to and fro. It was reported to 
him that a great ship of nine hundred tons, which was moored 
alongside the Minion, had been filled with men the previous 
night, and that the greater part of them were now lying concealed 
under her decks. So uneasy did Hawkins at last become, that 
he sent a messenger to the Viceroy to inquire what these things 
meant; but the Spanish gentleman asked him to give himself 
no concern, and blandly reminded him that he had pledged his 
word for the safety of the English crews. As the day wore away 
Hawking, still dissatisfied, sent a second messenger to the Viceroy, 
but this man never returned. Al|l things in fact being ripe for the 
treachery which had all along been intended, the Spaniards threw 
off the mask, and on the given signal—the blast of a trumpet 
set upon the deluded Englishmen from every quarter. 

The English who garrisoned the island, taken by surprise, were 
slaughtered almost to a man; only three managed by swimming 
to reach the Jesus of Lubeck. The Spaniards, masters of their 
quarters, trained the brass guns on their ships, while three 
hundred of their soldiers boarded the Minion, but they met with 
a warmer reception than they bargained for, and were not only 
driven out again, but a lucky shot from the Minion entered the 
Admiral’s flagship, which immediately blew up with the best part 
of the crew. The fight was maintained till nightfall, and with 
such spirit and determination on the part of the English that, 
Within the space of an hour, the Spanish Admiral’s flagship had 
been blown up, the Vice-admiral burned, and a third vessel 
sunk, The Spanish vessels too were so situated that they did 
but little mischief; but the shot from the island fort cut away 
the masts and yards of the Jesus, and rendered her unmanageable. 
Hawkins, however, placed her between the Minion and the shore 
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battery, as a protection from the destructive shot of the latter; 
but the Spaniards were so bent on the extermination of their 
enemies, that they fired two of their ships and set them adrift and 
blazing upon the English vessels, which created such a panic that 
Hawkins managed to scramble on board the Minion with the 
greatest difficulty. The latter ship and the Judith escaped, but 
the Jesus, which contained the bulk of the English merchant 
venturers’ property and the greater part of its crew, was obliged 
to be left behind, and was most probably burnt. 

The part which Drake took in this encounter is not mentioned, 
but we may be certain that he fought with all the determination 
which distinguished his resolute character, and it is significant 
that he brought his little vessel out of this pandemonium of fire 
and slaughter in safety. In the night-time, the Minion and her 
consort, the little Judith—the only vessels which managed to 
break through the cirele of fire—parted company in the darkness, 
I have seen it stated in some accepted life of Drake that the 
Judith never turned up again, thus making it appear that her 
captain returned with Hawkins. This was not the case: as a 
matter of fact, Francis Drake brought the little vessel with her 
remnant of a crew home, on the 20th of January, 1569. 

We doubt whether, even in the annals of Spanish history, an 
act of greater baseness and treachery was ever consummated. 
But, although the act cannot, of course, be justified, it may to 
somé extent be explained. Hawkins, one of the daring spirits 
who stand out so prominently among the adventurous seamen 
of Elizabeth, was a notorious personage. The state papers 
show us that his proceedings were narrowly watched, not 
only by the Spanish, but the Portuguese ministers; they show 
us, moreover, that they exerted their influence—sometimes 
successfully—in opposing the private expeditions which he 
was in the habit of conducting. That he was reckless, and 
perhaps not altogether scrupulous, there can be no manner of 
doubt. No sooner had this expedition sailed than we find 
Spanish captains complaining to their ambassador that their 
ships had been fired into by Hawkins in Plymouth Sound; 
that condemned prisoners had been taken out of Spanish 
bottoms ; he is charged even with driving them from English 
ports in which they had sought refuge from storm and tempest, 
in consequence of which some had been lost. This very year 
we find the ambassador complaining to Elizabeth, “ Your 
mariners rob my master’s subjects on the sea, and trade 
where they are forbidden to go; they plunder our people 
in the streets of your towns; they attack our vessels in 
your very harbours, and take our prisoners from them; your 
preachers insult my master from their pulpits, and when we 
apply to you for redress we are answered only with threats. 
Making every allowance for Spanish exasperation and even 
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exaggeration, it is fair to suppose—looking at the exalted 
personage by whom the charge was formulated—that some 
of it, at least, was true. 

If, therefore, the Spaniard had said to this man, whom he 
regarded as his arch-enemy: “ You have traded and trespassed 
on the Spanish Main, contrary to the injunctions of my royal 
master; you have seized and occupied a fort belonging to his 
‘most catholic’ majesty; you have dared his fleet to enter 
into his harbour of San Juan: you shall have neither food 
nor water.” If he had proceeded, then and there, to blow 
the little English vessels out of the water, although neither 
a glorious nor a courageous deed we should know why it 
had been done. That the representative of Spanish royalty 
should plight his faith and the honour of his sovereign that 
English foemen should have food and water, and depart in 
peace, with the intention of committing deliberate perjury, 
was consistent, doubtless, with the maxims which regulated 
the policy of Philip; but these maxims were inconsistent 
with the principles of international faith, however loosely 
they might have been interpreted in those days, to say 
nothing of the principles of Christianity. To say that a 
deception so despicable, so cowardly, sinks the Spanish Viceroy 
below the level of a treacherous savage, is scarcely true. It 
elevates him, on the contrary,—elevates him, that is to say, to 
the pedestal occupied by the “ father of lies” himself. A power 
which rests upon a concrete of falsehood has a singularly 
insecure foundation. Of the splendid empire which Spain 
possessed in America and the Indies there remains scarcely 
the vestige; the power of Spain, once so formidable throughout 
the world, has crumbled into ashes, like the “ Dead Sea fruit.” 
That this should be the case was the inevitable consequence 
of the policy whose leading principles were founded on the 
atrocious maxims, “The end justifies the means,” and “ Faith 
shall not be kept with heretics.” 

One hundred and sixty-three ruined, angry, broken-down men, 
went off to sea with Hawkins, for the Spaniards had received 
such a taste of the Englishmen’s shot and metal that they 
declined to follow. They wandered about in an unknown sea for 
fourteen days, in such utter want of the necessaries of life that 
they were forced to subsist on rats, cats, dogs, and mice, and to 
draw what sustenance they might from hides. Of his crew of 
one hundred and sixty-three men, Hawkins set, at their own 
request, a hundred and twelve ashore somewhere on the eastern 
shore of the “ Bay of Mexico;” the fifty which remained with 
him, sadly thinned and reduced in numbers by sickness and 
famine, after a variety of vicissitudes reached Mounts Bay on 
the 25th of January, 1569. 

The fate of the men who were set ashore is soon told. They 
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had been landed at their own special request; for they preferred, 
they said, falling into Spanish hands rather than to perish of 
hunger and thirst at sea. The one hundred and twelve men, 
speedily reduced to one hundred and four, divided, and one party 
went one way and the rest another. Such as sur vived of the two 
famishing bands, some seventy in number, fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, into whose service they entered, and where e many 
of them eventually accumulated wealth. Up to this time the Indies 
had been fortunate enough to escape the horrible incubus of the 
Inquisition ; but six years after they had landed it was established 
at Mexico, and, according to its invariable practice, made the 
religious condition of the luckless Englishmen the subject of its 

arliest inquiry. All were thrown into dungeons, racked, and 
their property (one of the principal objects of the seizure) 
confiscated. The armourer of the Jesus, after receiving three 
hundred lashes, was condemned to the galleys for ten years; six 
others received each two hundred lashes, and were consigned to 
the galleys for eight years; fifty-four were adjudged to receive 
from two hundred to one hundred lashes, and severally con- 
demned to the galleys for terms of six, eight, and ten years; 
seven fortunate fellows were condemned to serve in monasteries for 
three, four, and five years, clothed the while in San Benitos ; and 
three obstinate, irreclaimable heretics were burned to ashes. For 
the part which the Inquisition takes in this history, the Pope 
and Philip, the “ eldest son of the Church ” were alone responsible. 
Spanish men and even Spanish friars showed these poor persecuted 
victims much sympathy and kindness; for the laity, and many 
even of the clergy, like King Philip’s large-hearted confessor in 
England, hated in their heart of hearts an institution which 
committed judicial outrage and murder under the false and 
fraudulent pretence of Christianity 

It was this piece of villainy which was the origin of Francis 
Drake’s incessant reprisals on Spanish shipping and commerce in 
America and the Indies. Ever since he had taken to the sea, Drake 
had hated and detested the subjects of King Philip. They had 
done him and his companion or friend, ¢ ‘aptain Lovell, an ill turn 
at Rio de la Hacha the year before. What the precise nature of 
this injury might have been has never, it would appear, been 
precisely ascertained, nor is it material to this narrative that we 
should explain it. He had lost his all in the calamity which had 
fallen upon the expedition of Hawkins ; but, acquainted as he 
was with the duplicity and subtlety of the Spanish character, he 
was unprepared (like every one else in that small fleet) for an ex- 
hibition of treachery such as we have described. Francis Drake 
was blunt and straightforward, detesting everything that was 
base and cowardly ; and this base, and cowar dly and treacherous 
deed was the origin of that keen antipathy to the Spaniards 
which distinguished him throughout life, an antipathy w hich far 
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exceeded anything which Nelson displayed towards the French 
a couple of centuries afterwards. From this time forward his 
mind was bent on a policy of reprisals which ended only with his 
life, and it was fortunate for the Spaniards, and fortunate also for 
his own reputation, that this self-imposed duty was undertaken 
by a man who, with all his invincible resolution, was singularly 
free from any inclination in the direction either of malice or 
cruelty. His plans were marked with a thoroughness which 
augured favourably for their success. By the following year he 
found himself, probably with the unavowed assistance of Elizabeth 
herself, in a position to fit out a vessel. Spanish America was the 
promised land of the English of the sixteenth century, and ad- 
venturous spirits might have been obtained by the thousand had 
he only required them. During the years 1570 and 1571, he made 
two voyages to the Indies—the last in a small vessel of twenty- 
five tons—for the purpose of gathering such information as would 
enable him next year to turn that information to the best account. 
He employed himself specially during these cruises in taking 
soundings ; mapping and noting all available places of harbour, 
refuge, or concealment ; ascertaining the localities of deposit, and 
the times and method of transport of government treasure ; and 
in thoroughly mastering the navigation of the coast. But he had 
no intention whatever of returning from these voyages of “ dis- 
covery ” empty-handed. Besides acquiring all the practical and 
useful information which he required, Camden tells us that he 
gathered “a pretty store of money by playing the seaman and 
the pirate.” <A pvrate, however, in our acceptation of the word, 
Drake emphatically was not. He was sailing under the direct 
commission of Queen Elizabeth herself; a fact which sufticiently 
shows the very extraordinary relationship which existed between 
Spain and this country, and the strange maxims of meum and 
twum which were then applicable to the property of the Spanish 
crown and of Spanish subjects at that time. | 

Some surprise has been expressed at the smallness of the ships 
which took part in the maritime expeditions of this period; but 
it must be remembered that Drake’s first requirement would be 
a swift cruiser, able to inflict damage upon, and when necessary 
to battle and elude the lumbering vessels of Spain. But indepen- 
dent of this fact, the tonnage of English ships was small in those 
days. Even when Elizabeth engaged to supply the Dutch with 
thirty ships of war, it was stipulated that only half of them should 
bear two hundred tons ‘burthen; and when an estimate of the 
strength of the mercantile navy was taken by Lord Admiral 
Clinton so lately as 1582, it was found that the merchants could 
supply the royal navy with 14,295 seamen and 1,293 ships, of 
Which 219 only were above eighty tons. 

Drake set sail from Plymouth on what we may term his 
voyage of retaliation on Whitsun Eve, 1572, in the Pasha, of 
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seventy tons, and the little Swan, of twenty-five tons, the latter 
commanded by his brother John. The crew of the Pasha was 
only forty-seven in number that of the smaller vessel twenty- 
six—seventy-three volunteers, men and boys, all told; among 
them was another brother—Joseph Drake. Francis took with 
him in pieces three small vessels of light draught, navigated with 
oars and sails, and so constructed that they could easily be put 
together on arriving at the place which he had selected for the 
purpose. This operation was effected at Port Pheasant, so called 
by Drake because of the number of those “goodly fowls” with 
which the place abounded ; and where he erected a strong but 
roughly constructed fort of timber. The following day he was 
joined, to his great satisfaction, by Captain James Ranse, another 
roving adventurer with his crew of thirty men, who had captured 
a caravel of Seville bound for Nombre de Dios, together with 
a “sallope” navigated with oars. 

Drake took advantage of Captain Ranse’s arrival to carry out 
his contemplated coup on Nombre de Dios, one of the places of 
storage of Spanish Government treasure. At the Isle of Pinos 
they found two frigates belonging to that town loading timber 
under the charge of certain native cimmeroons or Indians, by 
no means well disposed to the Spaniards, and from whom they 
obtained some useful information. Seventy-three men embarked 
in the pinnaces and in Ranse’s shallop, and quietly dropped down 
during the night to a spot contiguous to the harbour, where they 
lay concealed until long after midnight. They divided their 
forces on entering the town. The Spaniards, unprepared for and 
unsuspicious of the presence of an enemy, retreated to the market- 
place, where they made a stand; but the drums, trumpets, yells, 
and flaming cressets of the marauders inspired them with terror, 
and being attacked in rear by the party under the command of 
John Drake, threw down their weapons and fled out of the town. 
They forced two or three Spaniards to conduct them to the 
Governor’s house, the door of which happened to be opened, 
and a horse ready saddled for the despatch of some midnight 
messenger; and by means of a light, which they found at the 
head of the stairs, beheld a vast heap of silver ingots piled in 
glittering bars against the wall, as it appeared to them some 
seventy feet in length, ten in breadth, and twelve at least in 
height. Drake, however, ordered them to stand to their arms. 
They were surrounded, he reminded them, by enemies, and there 
was in the “king’s treasure-house” by the water’s side more 
gold and jewels than ever their boats could carry away. Orders 
were given to the band commanded by John Drake to break ope? 
this building; the rest were to follow himself to the market- 
place, to guard against any attack on the part of the towns 
people. Unknown, however, to his men, Drake had _ beet 
wounded at an early part of the encounter; and as he stepped 
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forward, strength, sight, and speech suddenly forsook him, and 
he fainted from loss of blood. A striking proof of the affection 
with which this remarkable man inspired his followers was now 
manifested. With the harvest of gold and jewels absolutely 
at their mercy, the whole band of sailors deemed the safety of 
their captain a matter superior to every other consideration. 
They insisted on taking him back to the boats; and as Drake 
refused to accede to this suggestion, the brave, unselfish fellows 
then and there abandoned the object of their perilous enterprise 
and carried him off by force. ‘To the members of the new school 
of politicians which is dignified with the name of the “ New 
Departure,” who look coldly on the achievements of their fore- 
fathers, who view the sailors of Francis Drake, nay, even the 
mariners of Horatio Nelson, from the standpoint which they have 
elected to occupy in relation to all matters which concern their 
country and their countrymen, we would specially commend this 
touching and unselfish episode. 

They landed at an island called Bastemientos, about three 
miles from Nombre de Dios, and bringing back with them the 
whole product of the expedition—a ship laden with wine. At 
this place, where they remained a couple of days, they received 
a visit from a short but affable little gentleman, a Spanish 
officer, whose evident object was to obtain information. He was 
courteous and complimentary after the manner of his countrymen, 
and was evidently astonished by the circumstance—new at least 
to the Spanish mode of conducting warfare—that a town should 
be captured without any of the usual accompaniments of pillage, 
outrage, and throat-cutting. Drake, annoyed by his failure at 
Nombre de Dios, and by no means flattered by this visit, was 
unusually surly. He sent a message to the Governor advising 
him to keep his eyes open. “Tell him,” he said, “if God give 
me life and leave, I mean to reap some of that harvest of gold 
and silver which your people have gotten out of the earth, and 
sent into Spain to trouble all the world.’’ Drake was no noisy, 
hectoring braggart—emphatically a man of action and not of 
bravado. When he sent a message of this kind he meant to 
keep his word. 

Soon after their return, Ranse and his merry men took their 
departure in his barque, called the Sir Edward Horsys. They 
parted to all appearance good friends, but it is clear that Francis 
Drake was by no means sorry to lose his visitor. Probably the 
small man was unwilling to merge his command in that of his 
fellow and far greater adventurer ; probably, too, he came to 
the conclusion that the chance of handling Spanish ingots had 
grown small and beautifully less. It might be that, after the 
manner of small men, he made a mental comparison, and thought 
how different results might have been if only the great Ranse 
had commanded the party at Nombre de Dios. What he thought 
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is of very small consequence. The “great Ranse” took his 
departure, and Drake and his sailors were heartily glad to get 
rid of him. . 

Drake’s next great exploit was performed at Carthagena, in 
which harbour he boarded a ship of Seville, of two hundred a 
forty tons, full of men, whom they ineve into the hold, and 
secured under hatches, towing her out under the noses of the 
enraged Spaniards and the fire of thirty pieces of cannon, which 
made a tremendous uproar but did no manner of damage. On 
this occasion Drake rehearsed, on a small seale, a far more extra- 
ordinary exploit which was reserved for a future time. Fifteen 
years afterwards he entered the harbour of Cadiz, filled with 
Spanish ships, embarking provisions and warlike stores, and 
destined to join the oreat armament at Lisbon, which was 
preparing for the invasion of England. Oblivious of the guns 
of the fortress, and despising the huge unmanageable Spanish 
galleys, he made himself master of the roadstea d, and in the 
course of two nights and one day had sunk, burnt, or captured 
ships of ten thousand tons’ lading. To use his own expressive 
phrase in allusion to that “cane-coloured” appendage which 
graced the chin of the outraged Philip, he had ‘singed the 
Spanish king’s beard,” and delay ed the sailing of that oreat and 
perfectly u useless Armada for at least “twelve months and a 
day.” 

‘Next morning a couple of frigates fell into their hands. The 
circumstance is remarkable only for the fact, that each of these 
vessels carried letters of advice from some one in authority on the 
coast, announcing that “ Drake had visited Nombre de Dios; had 
taken that town; and had it not been for the circumstance that 
he was disabled by some blessed shot, in all likelihood would have 
sacked it.” The persons whom they concerned were warned that 
he was yet upon the coast, and that they would do well if they 
kept a particularly sharp look out. The adventurers took the 
hint, and acted upon it; and on the 16th of August retired to 
a secluded spot in the Gulf of Darien, one of the places which 
Drake had selected for the purpose of concealment on his 
previous voyage of inspection. So great was the terror and 
alarm which the great English rover had inspired, that the 
Spaniards lay quaking in their beds in fear and ap prehension, 
not knowing where he might turn up next; and the Governor 0! 
Panama sent expresses to all the towns on the coast, warning 
them to be prepared for the coming of that pestilent Englishman 
and heretic, Francis Drake, w hose movements were as rapid and 
uncertain as the flight of a sea-bird. They remained in their 
concealment over fifteen days, the time being devoted to profit 
as well as relaxation. The sailors were diligently practised i» 
archery and military exercises; and while one half of the men 
were thus employ ed, the rest amused themselves s at quoits, bowls, 
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and other manly games. They lived luxuriously: so enormous 
was the spoil, wine and stores of all kinds captured from the 
Spaniards, that they erected and filled four magazines at various 
secluded and convenient places along the coast, and were thus 
enabled to obtain supplies as often as they were required. 

And now that the chance of getting at the contents of the 
“king’s treasure house” was practically lost, Drake resolved, 
somewhat reversing the well-known maxim of Mahomet and the 
mountain, that some at least of that treasure should come to 
himself. In the course of their cruise they had fallen in with 
and relieved the famishing crew of a French ship, commanded by 
one Captain Tett, from whom they received news from Europe, 
and in particular of the massacre of seventy thousand French 
Protestants on the night of the festival of St. Bartholomew, in 
the month of August 1572. “The seas,” said the gallant French 
captain, were “ safest in these perilous times, in spite of hunger, 
storm, or tempest,” as indeed they were; an observation, however, 
so distinetly heretical that, Huguenot or Catholic (whichever he 
might have been), his condemation by the Holy Office would have 
been assured and certain. 

Drake’s Indian allies having given him notice that a convoy 
of government treasure would pass by way of Panama to 
Nombre de Dios in a day or two, Tetti offered his services, 
which Drake, whose small force had been sadly reduced, was 
only too glad to accept, on the understanding that results 
should be equally shared. The French and English captains 
landed with twenty French, fifteen English, and a number 
of cimmeroons at Rio Francisco, on the 3lst of March, 1573, 
and concealed themselves in the woods. All night long the 
distant clink of the hammers of the Spanish shipwrights was 
borne to the ears of the adventurers, for the heat of the sun was 
80 oppressive that they were compelled to work only in the 
night. 

Karly in the morning their Indian scouts signalled the approach 
of the convoy, a long and apparently endless train of mules, 
carrying no less than 57,000 lbs. of silver. They came up in three 
detachments or divisions, each guarded by an escort of fifteen 
soldiers, and walked straightway into the trap which was pre- 
pared for them. The surprise was as unexpected as that at 
Nombre de Dios, and more complete, for the reason that the escort 
was divided, and inferior in point of numbers to those of the 
assailants. The soldiers defended their charge with spirit and 
determination ; but nothing could resist the onslaught of the 
sailors, and the Spaniards in the end gave way, but not until the 
French captain had been sorely wounded. The plunder probably 
far exceeded their means of transport, for we find that they left 
behind them more than half the silver, which they concealed in 
the holes of the land crabs, under the trunks of fallen timber, in 
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the sandy bed of a shallow stream—any where, in fact, where they 
could manage to stow it away. This occupied them a couple of 
hours. All that day and the next they continued their march to 
the coast ; but the poor French captain was unable to travel, and 
remained behind in the care of two of his sailors, in the hope of 
recovering strength. He and one of his men afterwards fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and we hear nothing more of him from 
that time forward. No sign of the boats was to be seen at Rio: 
and Spanish pinnaces having been observed in the neighbour- 
hood, the adventurers were desperately afraid that their retreat 
was cut off, and their. boats in the hands of the enemy. This 
indeed would probably have happened but for the fortunate 
interposition of a storm, which drove the men in charge off the 
coast, and obliged them to seek safety in a more secluded situa- 
tion. Drake, with much outward serenity in his face but dread- 
fully anxious at heart, set sail with one English and two French 
sailors on a hastily-constructed raft in search of his missing 
pinnaces, and by great good fortune fell in with them, after sitting 
up to his armpits in water for six hours, exposed the whole time 
to the rays of a tropical sun. Returning some time afterwards 
for the rest of their booty, the sailors found they had been antici- 
pated, and the ground turned up in all directions. A drunken 
Frenchman had proved the Marplot of the expedition. This 
worthy, overcome with spirit and Jaden with booty, had strayed 
from his companions and blundered into the arms of the Spaniards. 
The rack has been described as an instrument of diabolical 
ingenuity, useless for the purpose of extracting information, but 
it speedily extracted from the luckless Frenchman all that was 
necessary to enable the operators to recover some fifty per cent. 
of their property,—by no means a bad dividend under the cir- 
cumstance. So exhaustive had been their search, that the dis- 
appointed mariners found only thirteen bars of silver (each bar 
weighing between thirty-five and forty pounds), and a few 
“quoits”’ of gold. 

“1 mean,” said Drake to the little officer who had looked him 
up immediately after the affair at Nombre de Dios, “ I mean to 
reap some of that harvest of gold and silver which your people 
have gotten out of the earth, and sent into Spain to trouble all 
the world,” and Captain Drake had kept his word. By the time 
he had made up his mind to return to England, his crews had 
been reduced to less than half their number. With this handful 
of resolute men, it is astonishing the mischief which he wrought 
to Spanish interests and Spanish commerce at Carthagena, 
Nombre de’ Dios, Rio Grande, Santa Martha, Rio de la Hacha, 
Venta Cruz, Veragua, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Jamaica—all it 
may be said within the radius of a huge are, drawn from the 
scene of the disaster which had befallen the ill-fated expedition 
of his friend or relative, Captain John Hawkins, five years betore. 
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The large number of Spanish vessels of all sorts and sizes which 
fell into his hands were for the most part set at liberty, after 
being relieved of their cargoes. None were burnt unless they 
happened | to carry arms, or were manifestly intended to be used 
against himself; and,in marked contrast to the massacre which 
had been perpetrated at San Juan, and the dreadful measure meted 
out to English heretics by the Inquisition at Mexico, every 
Spaniard who fell into his hands was invariably dismissed in 
safety. 

People of the new and singular school of thought, which has 
acquired the habit of looking at matters upside down, will pro- 
nounce these exploits to be nothing less than piracy. It seems 
scarcely worth while to seriously answer these good folks. We 
have seen in modern times how a French republic can destroy 
the property of an enemy which has provoked its displeasure, 
without any previous declaration of hostility. Spain and Eng- 
land were at this moment, and had been for some time past, to all 
practical intents and purposes, at war, and so they remained until 
and long after the discomfiture of the Armada. We must look below 
the surface—the circumstances of the time and the different maxims 
which prevailed with reference to international relations and 
international obligations must be taken distinctly into account 
in estimating the situation. If England and Spain, nominally at 
peace, were not actually at war, how are we to account for the 
attack upon English ships at San Juan de Ulloa? Nay, how 
are we to account for the sailing of the Spanish Armada? which 
was—if we are to admit this style of reasoning—an agglomeration 
of piratical galleys, banded together for the purposes of robbery 
and murder. 

x xe x oe * 

Captain Drake came back from the Spanish Main, “ about 
sermon time,” on Sunday, the 9th of August, 1573. “Few or 
none,’ we are told by the chronicler of this singular voyage of 
retaliation, “remained with the preacher, all hastening” to the 
strand, “to see ”—not a pirate be it observed, but “ the evidence of 
God’s love and blessing tewards our generous queen and country 
by the fruit of our captain’s labour and success.” This was the 
language in which his countrymen of the sixteenth century spoke 
of the acts and deeds of Francis Drake. In lieu of the Pasha and 
the Swan, which he had sunk in Spanish waters, the good people 
of Plymouth beheld a couple of Spanish frigates, loaded with 
booty, “the very substantial fruit of our captain’s labour and 
success,” Of the original seventy-three adventurers, no less than 
forty-two lay buried on the far distant shores of Spanish America ; 
and among those who had succumbed to the fever of the 
Calentura, or the shot and steel of Philip’s soldiers, were John 
and Joseph Drake, brothers of the man who has made the Eng- 
lish sailor name famous throughout the world. 













































DRAMA AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
BY W. L. COURTNEY. 


Two significant publications have been lately issued from the 
University Press in Oxford and Cambridge. One of these is the 
“Discourse on the Characteristics and Methods of English 
Actors,” which Mr. Henry Irving delivered at Oxford in June: 
the other is an acting version of King Henry IV., Part I., “as 
arranged for performance at the Amateur Dramatic Club, Cam- 
bridge, Michaelmas Term, 1886.” The latter will take effect in the 
course of a few weeks, and perhaps astonish an academic audience 
by the reduction of Shakspere’s historical play into four acts, and 
a representation on the minute stage of a private theatre of the 
famous battle of Shrewsbury. The ‘former is the literary evidence 
of a scene which is probably without parallel in the modern 
annals of an university. In the Examination Schools, before an 
audience which filled the largest room in the building, and which 
included every shade and var viety of academic thought and life, 
Mr. Irving delivered an address to “doctors and proctors ” on 
Burbage and Betterton, Garrick and Kean. Nor did the paradox 
cease when the lecturer had closed his manuscript ; for thereupon 
the Vice-Chancellor made a speech in defence of the drama, 
in which the translator of Plato’s dialogues proved the 
falsity of his master’s strictures’ on actors and acting. So 
strange and unprecedented an occasion was in reality the cul- 
mination of a liberal movement which had been slowly gaining 
force during the academic reign of the Master of Balliol. In the 
outer world fashion for some time had been running in the 
direction of stage-worship. But it was long before the newer 
attitude towards the histrionic art could penetrate within the 
walls of the University. Oxford, indeed, was more conservative 
than Cambridge in this respect. In Cambridge, the club known 
as the Amateur Dramatic Club had been recognised for years. 
But in Oxford the darkness had for a long time been only set in 
greater relief by the dubious and evanescent gleam of the 
« Shooting Stars.” ; 
Corresponding to these two publications, which bear evidence 
to modern feeling, there is a third which testifies to the fashions 
ofa past. The Journey to Parnassus and the Return from 
Parnassus is a reprint of an old trilogy which remains as 4 
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record of the Elizabethan drama at Cambridge. It must have 
been produced somewhere about 1603, and was acted by the 
students of St. John’s College—a drama redolent of the air of the 
University, and full of interesting contemporary criticisms on 
literature and the drama, with allusions, also, to Burbage and 
Kempe, who were the Irving and Toole of that day. When 
Queen Elizabeth visited Oxford in 1566, and again in 1592, it 
was the custom to produce plays, generally in the hall of Christ 
Church on Sunday evenings. During the earlier visit, Dr. James 
Calfhill, who was a canon of Christ Church, was the author 
of a Latin tragedy entitled Progne ; a comedy called Marcus 
Geminus being also acted before her Majesty. On the same 
occasion the hall of Christ Church witnessed a more singular 
scene. An English play called Palemon and Arcyte, written by 
R. Edwards, of Corpus Christi College and Christ Church, was 
produced, which seems to have given uncommon pleasure both to 
the Queen and the audience generally. To heighten the effect of 
a hunting-scene, a pack of hounds gave tongue in the quadrangle, 
and the excitement of the younger portion of the auditors 
especially delighted the Royal visitor. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether such a realistic attempt has ever been tried on an Univer- 
sity stage, or perhaps on a inetropolitan stage, until Mr. Augustus 
Harris brought out his now celebrated sporting drama, A Rwn of 
Iuck. On Sunday evening, September 24th, 1592, during a 
second visit of Queen Elizabeth to Oxford, two Latin plays, 
Bellum Grammaticale and Fivales, were enacted, and Christ 
Church Hall formed again the mise-en-scéne. There is another 
academical play, somewhat later in date, and of doubtful author- 
ship, which is called Lingua ; ov, the Combat of the Tongue and 
the Five Senses for Superiority. Among the personified senses, 
there is one “Olfactus,” who is accompanied by “Tobacco.” 
“Tobacco ” talks in a strange Indian tongue, but the author of 
the play is not inclined to decry his merits, as the following 
eloquent passage testifies :-— 

“Genius of all swaggerers, professed enemy to physicians, sweet ointment for sour 
teeth, firm knot of good fellowship, adamant of company, swift wind to spread the 
wings of time, hated of none but those that know him not, and of so great deserts 
that whoso is acquainted with him can hardly forsake him.” . 

When James I. visited Oxford in 1605, he witnessed a series 
of plays—A jax, Alba, The Queene’s Arcadia, and Vertumnus— 
but it does not appear that he was especially pleased with the 
eflorts of the students, expressing on more than one occasion his 
desire to leave before the play was over. Perhaps he was better 
satisfied with a drama presented before him and Charles, Prince of 
Wales, in the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1615, which 
bore the name of Ignoramus. Its author was a certain George 
Ruggle, who was successively a member of three Cambridge 
Colleges, and finally a Fellow at Clare Hall. It appears that 
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a dispute had taken place in Cambridge as to the relative pre- 
cedence of the Mayor of the town and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. The Recorder of Cambridge, a lawyer called Brakyn, 
had been zealous on behalf of the town, and he it is who appears 
as the hero of Ruggle’s Latin comedy. “Tonoramus” is a man 
who hates the U niversity and all its ways, and speaks the most 
execrable and barbarous Latin, of w hich the following may 
serve as a@ specimen :— 

“Ign. : Sunt magni idiote, et clerici nihilorum, isti Universitantes ; miror quomodo 
spendisti tuum tempus inter eos. 

Mus. : Ut plurimum versatus sum in Logica. 

Ign. : Logica ? Que villa, quod burgum est Logica ? 

Mus. : Est una artium liberalium. 

Ign.: Liberalium? Sic putabam. In nomine Dei, stude artes parcas et lucrosgas ; 
non est mundus pro artibus liberalibus jam.” 
In the sequel, “Ignoramus”’ is nearly murderatus, but finally 
escapes bootatus et spurratus for London. Meanw hile, at Oxford, 
at Shrovetide, 1617, the students of Christ Church produced a 
remarkable English play, entitled Zechnogamia ; ov, the Mar- 
riages of the Arts. The subject is wholly academic, being con- 
cerned with the improper liaisons of arts and sciences which have 
nothing in common with each other, and the general inclination 
to flirt with such false sciences as Magic and Astrology. Its 
author was Barten Holyday, the son of an Oxford tradesman, who 
became student of Christ Church, and subsequently Archdeacon 
of Oxford, leaving behind him, besides the comedy, a translation 
of Juvenal and Persius. The play is long and involved, but 
has many redeeming touches of humour. “ Polites,” the deputy of 
“our aged and retired Prince wenn es prmapeny arranges a series of 
happy unions, wedding “Geometres” “Arithmetica, " “ Astro- 
nomia” to “ Geographus,’ ” and rll ’ Poets” renounce all his 
unwise passions, and be content with “ Historia.” “ Logicus”’ is 
left unmarried, but he is quite satisfied with his single lot, for, 
says he, “I care not for marrying, I see no good Foundation 
for any such Relation.” “Magus” and “Astrologia” are banished 
from the Commonwealth. An English play by Thomas Tomkis, 
entitled Albumazar the  stronome: , and produced before King 
James at Cambridge, in 1615, was twice revived by Garrick at 
Drury Lane, and had the honour of being attributed to Shakspere 
himself. ‘To these academic plays succeeded, among others, the 
Naufragium Joculare of Abraham Cowley (acted at Trinity in 
1638), celebrated for its first act,in which a company of drunkards 
are led to imagine themselves the victims of shipwreck ; the 
Floating Island and the Royall Slave (1636), produced with 
great scenic effects before Charles I. and his queen at Christ 

Church, Oxford ; Philosophaster (1617), acted at Christ Church, 
the author of which was R. Burton, who wrote the Anatomy 
Melancholy ; and a wearisome drama, bearing the date 1633 and 
entitled Fuimus Toes: the True Troianes. Its author, Dr. Jasper 
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Fisher, was first a member of Magdalen Hall, and then divinity 
or philosophy reader at Magdalen College, Oxford, and the play, 
which deals with Ceesar’s two invasions of Britain, was performed 
by the students of Magdalen College. 

There was thus good historical precedent for the modern 
revival of dramatic acting in the Universities ; though it ought, 
perhaps, to be conceded that there was much in the intervening 
period to justify the objection and opposition on the part of 
the authorities. The University statutes in Oxford are full of 
the Puritanical spirit in dealing with plays and play-actors. The 
following clause, for instance, reads strangely, when we remem- 
ber the elaborate care with which plays were composed and 
produced at Oxford in the reign of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I. :— 

“Item quod intra Universitatem Oxoniensem aut ejus preecinctum (Woodstock, to 


wit, where Z7'echnogamia was acted before James I.) absque speciali venia Vice-Cancel- 


larii, nec funambuli nec histriones nec gladiatorum certamina sive spectacula permit- 


tantur; nec academici eisdem intersint. Histriones vero, funambuli et gladiatores 
contravenientes incarcerentur. St scholares, si qui ad hujusmodi spectacula con- 
fluentes deprehensi fuerint, arbitrio Vice-Cancellarii vel Procuratorum puniantur.” 
This statute has never been repealed, but fortunately the “specia- 
lis venia Vice-Cancellarii ” has been obtained, and there is now 
at Oxford a regular theatre, where ordinary stage-plays are 
exhibited, and some substitute provided for the music-hall fare 
which used to be set forth for inebriated and smoke-sodden 
undergraduates at the so-called Victoria Theatre in Magdalen 
Street. 

Though there were probably dramatic clubs in Oxford before 
the “Shooting Stars,” they have perished because they have had 
no “vates sacer” to chronicle their efforts. Mr. Burnand, in his 
amusing book, has recounted the foundation and progress of the 
Amateur Dramatic Club at Cambridge, and chronicled its varying 
prosperity and adversity. In Oxford, there was for some time no 
rival to the Amateur Dramatic Club, except the “Shooting Stars,” 
from 1860 onwards, which were certainly unvisited and unrecog- 
nised by the tutorial element in the University. There was also 
a club famous for its burlesques, in which Mr. Nolan, of St. 
John’s (who was perhaps cognisant of the ancient St. John’s 
reputation in the matter of plays), bore a conspicuous share, being 
mainly responsible for the humours of both literary and scenic 
elements. Comedies also were acted from time to time, and 
one of the earliest recollections of the present writer is wit- 
nessing the production of Still Waters Run Deep in the 
Clarendon Assembly Rooms, and A Scrap of Paper, in some 
wretched chambers leading off the High Street. But oblivion 
and disrepute rapidly overtook the “Shooting Stars,’ and the 
misconduct of some of the members of the club deservedly brought 
down upon them official displeasure and prompt extinction. For 
some time, while the Amateur Dramatic Club was at the height 
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of its fame, Oxford was devoid even of “the sacred lamp of 
burlesque.” Nearly ten years afterwards the Philothespian Club 
was started in Christ Church, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of the Hon. James Adderley. But it met with steady 
opposition from both Vice- Chancellor and Proctors, and it held 
its conversaziones either in private chambers or in small hired 
rooms where there was little fear of authoritative interference. 
The plays were not generally ambitious, but they were acted 
with conscientiousness and care, the most conspicuous effort in 
the region of light comedy being a performance of Money, which 
took place at the Holywell Music Rooms, unrecognised but unin- 
terfered with by the higher academic powers. 

Meanwhile a sudden and startling impulse was given to the 
drama by the production of a Greek play in Balliol Hall, unde: 
the immediate patronage of the Master, Mr. Jowett. The idea 
was so novel and so piquant alike to the classical scholar and 
the histrionic undergraduate, that Agamemnon fairly took 
Oxfod by storm, and when represented at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, caused considerable interest even in the metro- 
polis. The scenery was very simple: there was no curtain or 
Wings or proscenium, but the palace-front of the Atreide, 
painted by W. B. Richmond, was displayed nakedly to the 
spectator’s gaze, and on a lower stage room was found for the 
chorus round a Dionysiac altar. The principal parts were taken 
by Messrs. Benson, Lawrence, and Bruce, the music for the chorus 
being composed by Mr. Parratt : and so keen was the enthu- 
siasm excited by the grandest specimen of the Aischylean drama 
in its original Greek, that controversy long existed over the 
respective merits of Mr. Benson as “ Clytemnestra” and Mr 
Lawrence as “Cassandra.” Having thus originated a striking 
iovelty in dramatic art, the Oxford undergraduates did nothing 
further in the Greek drama at the University itself, but some of! 
those who had acted in the Agamemnon helped to produce 
Alcestis at Bradfield College, with much the same massive 
simplicity as the play of Aschy lus had been represented in Balliol 
Hall. The further elaboration of the idea was left to Cambridge 
which produced in succession the Ajax of Sophocles, the Birds 
Aristophanes, and the Humenides of Aschylus, with ever increas- 
ing splendour of pictorial effect and musical accompaniment 
Meanwhile, Oxford had turned to another happy thought, in 
which again she seems destined to be imitated by Cambridg' 
The Philotl iespian Club, recruited by fresh members and sup- 
ported by some of the older members of the University, 
determined, in 1885, to put Shakspere on the academic si 
Probably no Shaksperian play had ever been performed } 
undergradu: ites in Oxford, though the quarto of amet bears on 
its title-page the curious addition to its title, “as performed | 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.” This would most 
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likely refer, however, to some representation of the tragedy by 
rofessional actors, and does not in any way invalidate the 
claim of the Philothespian Club of having been the first to 
produce at the University a play by Shakspere. Despite 
many difficulties occasioned by the unsuitability of the place 
of entertainment (for the Town Hall, faute de mieux, had to 
be selected for the representation), the Merchant of Venice 
was produced with considerable care and success, and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University was himself present to give sup- 
port to the undertaking, which resulted in a great pecuniary 
profit. Mr. Bourchier, of Christ Church, an amateur actor of 
rare flexibility and talent, was the leading spirit in the under- 
taking, and his performance of “Shylock” brought him rich 
and well-deserved laurels. Mr. Bromley Davenport as “ Gobbo,” 
and Mr. Morris as the “Duke of Venice,” were no less success- 
ful. But perhaps the most striking clement in the production 
was the active co-operation of ladies in the parts of “ Portia,” 
“Nerissa,” and “ Jessica.” ‘This was a most agreeable innovation, 
for previously the women-characters in the plays produced at 
Oxford had been sustained by undergraduates, who had so far 
reproduced with unfortunate fidelity the traditions of Shak- 
spere’s own time. No small share of the success of The Merchant 
of Venice was due to the “ Portias” (for there were two, on 
successive nights) and the “Jessica” of the play; and it was 
one of the wisest provisions of the Vice-Chancellor that henceforth 
plays ‘should be produced on the understanding that ladies were 
to enact the femalé parts. The next Shaksperian attempt made 
by the Dramatic Society was King Henry IV., Part I., in 1885, 
which was again produced at the Town Hall. The smallness 
oi the stage rendered it very difficult for the actors to do justice 
to the magnificence of their armour or the moving incidents of 
the battlefield in Act V.; but considering the difficulties, they 
were wonderfully successful, and their choice of play is justified 
by the proposed reproduction of the drama by the Cambridge 
Amateur Dramatic Club this winter. The chief honours were 
earned by Mr. Bourchier as “ Hotspur,’ Mr. Mackinnon as 
“Prince Henry,” and Mr. Coleridge as “ Falstaff”; but “ Poins,” 
“Bardolph,’ “QOwen Glendower,”? and “Mortimer” were 
admirably played by their respective impersonators. 

The Oxford record ends with the inauguration of the new 
theatre early in the commencement of the present year by the 
performance of Z'weljth Night; or, What you Will. After many 
delays, a suitable and handsome building has at last risen in 
Oxford for the production of plays, which does more than 
rival the theatre at Cambridge, opened some years ago owing 
to the zeal and energy of the Mayor of Cambridge, Mr. 
Redfarn. The Oxford house owes its existence partly to 
the tolerant sympathies of the Master of Balliol, partly to the 
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co-operation of a few University tutors, still more to the deter- 
mination of two Oxford citizens, Messrs. Drinkwater and Lucas. 
It was here that the Oxford University Dramatic Society brought 
out Twelfth Night with considerable éclat in the presence of an 
audience composed of heads of houses, dons, and London critics, 
the humours of the “ Clown,” “ Malvolio, ‘and “Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek ” proving very acceptable to their ‘pate ons in the University. 

Whether all this modern movement is or is not beneficial, is 
much debated in the common rooms of Oxford. The establish- 
ment of a new theatre is looked on with great suspicion by those 
who believe that one more expedient has been invented for 
distracting and dissipating the undergraduates’ time. But of all 
opposition to the theatre, the most unreasonable is that of those 
senior members of the University who, without any compunction 
of conscience, quietly permitted the vulgarities and indecencies 
of the Victoria Theatre. Every term the “ Vic” used to be the 
chosen home of Vance, Jolly Nash, et hoc genus omne; nothing 
more refining than a music-hall entertainment was ever allowed 
to be exhibited on boards which would presumably have been 
defiled by a stage play. Only during the vacation, when the 
University veto was removed, was the Victoria Theatre ever any- 
thing like respectable. The new theatre is an enormous improve- 
ment on all this, and it in reality rests with the ladies and 
gentlemen of Oxford to make it what they please. Mr. Irving 
made some remarks on this subject in his recent Discourse, which 
are worth quoting :— 

“In the course of my training, long before I had taken what I may call my degree 
in London, I came to act in your city of Oxford. I have a very pleasant recollection 
of the time I passed here, though I am sorry to say that, owing to the regulation 
which forbade theatrical performances during term-time, I saw Oxford only in vacation, 
which is rather like—to use the old illustration—seeing Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out. There was then no other building available for dramatic representa- 
tions than the Town Hall. I may, perhaps, be allowed to congratulate you on the 
excellent theatre which you now possess—I do not mean the Sheldonian—and at the 
same time to express a hope that, as a more liberal—and might I say a wiser !—régime 
allows the members of the University to go to the play, they will not receive any 
greater moral injury, or be distracted any more from their studies, than when they 
were only allowed the occasional relaxation of hearing comic songs. Macready once 
said that ‘a theatre was a place of recreation for the sober-minded and intelligent.” 


I trust that, under whatsoever management the theatre in Oxford may be, it will 
always deserve this character.” 


But if doubts are felt on the subject of a respectable theatre, 
still greater apprehensions are entertained as to the existence of 
an under graduate dramatic club. Possibly there was much the 
same division of feeling when the undergraduates of the seven- 
teenth century acted before King James, and Drs. Gwynne and 
Barten Holyday and Jasper Fisher were very likely suspected, 
like Socrates, of “ corrupting the minds of the young.” <Adhuc 
sub judice—the experiment is still on its trial. But there are 
two points at least to be considered by the opponents of the 
amateurs. In the first place, do what we will, we cannot alter 
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human nature: and nature in a body of some 2,000 under- 
graduates is sure to produce a considerable proportion of men 
who have the histrionic instinct. In the second place—if the 
first point be granted—it seems to follow that public recognition 
is infinitely better than official prohibition. For what is the 
alternative to a respectable and recognised dramatic society? A 
secret club, leading an underground existence, without the 
possibility of any serious criticism and therefore for ever tending 
to the lower forms of drama. Would the University like another 
episode such as that which put an end to the “Shooting Stars ” ? 
At all events it can hardly be expected that the writer of the 

resent article, who has had much to do with all recent dramatic 
efforts in Oxford, from Agamemnon to Twelfth Night, should say 
one word in depreciation of a movement in which his co-operation, 
if it has not been valuable, has at least been sympathetic. 
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BURLESQUES: OLD AND NEW. 


BY LEOPOLD WAGNER. 


Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD has sarcastically defined the levitimate 
drama as, “The drama whose authors are dead, and whose 
copyrights have expired.” This may have a good deal to do 
with the praise that is bestowed upon old plays, at the expense 
of the livelier and less stilted works of the present time. The 
old burlesques, however, possess a distinct merit, which is rapidly 
disappearing under the changed conditions of modern burlesque 
development. ‘This entertainment nowadays is certainly more 
refined ; it depends for its attractiveness more upon song, dance, 
and chorus: with ingenious grouping of “lovely girls ” “and the 
exhibition of vivid contrasts and incongruities. Such types of 
dramatic nonsense as Little Jack Sheppard and Lurline are 
very considerably removed from the simple parody of the earlier 
examples, which, however, I think, afforded more scope for 
literary humour, as distinct from comedians’ extravagance. 

At the Strand Theatre, on the 10th of January 1845, was 
produced Macbeth, “somewhat removed from the text of 
Shakespeare,” a burlesque in two acts, by Francis Talfourd 
(who was, by the way, the son of Judge Talfourd), from which 
we extract the following amusing passages :-— 


‘““SCENE—‘ A blasted heath.’ Three witches discovered, one smoking short pipe. 
Thunder, lightning, hail, and rain. 


Enter MACBETH and BANQUO, under an umbrella. 


Ban. So half and half a day I never met. 
Maeb. A mixture of Scotch hail, and heavy wet. 
Ban. 1 told you when we started, my fine feller, 
"Twas wise to bring the family umbrella. 
Macb, You will allow me to observe, my pippin, 
You get its shelter, and I get its drippin’. 
( The witches adva nce.) 
Ist W. Cross the poor gypsy’s hand, my valiant soldier. 
2nd W. My gentle sportsmen, have your fortunes told yer. 
3rd W. That pretty gentleman will sure be fortunate. 
lst W. A blue-ey’d lady loves you. 
Ban. There no more, 
Egypt’s dark daughter has become a bore. 
Macb. Nay, rather Egypt’s mummy—by the dress 
Of doubtful sex. What are ye? 


Witches. Can’t you guess? 
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Macb. You should be women, but I never saw 
One who wore whiskers and a beard before. 
And long among the fair sex might I seek 
For one who showed so little barefaced cheek. 
A lady in your likeness would be jeered, 
Unless as a daguerreotype by Beard. 
A Newgate “fringe” infringes on our rights, 
What are ye, hideous fair ones, gentle frights? 
Witches (bridling up). Well, ’'m sure ! 
Ban. My friends, don’t heed his ravings, 
He seems a deal-bored, with your little shavings. 
lst W. Hail! Thane of Glamis! 
2nd W. Thane of Cawdor hail ! 
37d W. Macbeth, by perseverance shall not fail 
To be King of Scotland. 
All, Hail, hail, hail! 
Macb. What mean these salutations, noble Thane? 
Ban. These showers of hail anticipate your reign.” 


Banquo dismisses their importunities in the following capital 
speech :— 


** Excuse me, ladies, ain’t you going it? 
My lot now—I don’t care much for knowing it. 
For, as for reading fortunes in the stars, 
Men all have the same mother planet—Ma’s, 
Suckled alike in the same milky-way, 
And borne to trouble—so what you say 
Won't overwhelm me much with fear or hope, 
To cope with horrors is man’s horos-cope. 
With nonsense, therefore, don’t attempt to cram one, 
And if you’d save your bacon, spare your gammon.,”’ 


Macbeth’s speech to his wife after having “done the deed” is 
very funny :— 


how soon 





“One sung out in his sleep 

I fear, he’ll sing to quite another tune ! 

They both were beery—one declared outright 

He’d no intention to go home that night. 

And, as in hideous mockery of the scene, 

Added in ‘ hiccups’ it was ‘all serene.’ 

The other, in no high state of sobriety, 

Heedless of manners, sang out ‘ Tulla-li-ety.’ 

I couldn’t echo it. ‘What was amiss?’ 
LI. Macb. Oh, nonsense now ; you mustn’t think of this. 
Macb. How much more need of joyousness, had I yet he 

Sung, and I couldn’t echo, ‘ Tulla-li-ety.’” 


Mr. F. Robson played Macbeth, in the burlesque, on its 
subsequent revival at the Olympic Theatre. 

Another burlesque by the same author, entitled Pluto and 
Proserpine, was produced at the Haymarket, on the 5th of April, 
1858, The “cast” included the names of Mr. Compton, Mr. 
Braid, Mrs. Buckingham White, Miss Louise Leclerg, and Miss 


Fanny Wright. 


The following speech of Ceres is a model of 


burlesque writing :— 


“ To-day I make my annual inspection 
Of the ripe cornfields under my protection. 
Let’s take a ramble through the plains of Sicily 
(The men are getting in the harvest busily), 
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Compared to which all other crops are wee-creps. 
Like mine, Cecropia looks in vain to see crops. 
The earth, by the hard times of winter made 
Insolvent, now resumes her thriving trade. 
Before your eyes her treasures are unrolled, 

The fields she prodigally tips with gold; 

And lavishing her wealth with hand unsparing, 
The fruit trees have a heavy claim on Bearing. 
Damsons are worth a plum, and it’s surprising 
To see how rapidly the stocks are rising ; 

For any interest in winter lent, 

The flowers will now return you scent per scent, 
The firm of Bird & Co., with liberal throats, 
From bank and branch issue their country notes. 
The sun and air, grown warm and well-to-do, 
Take up the mist, which yester’ night fell dew. 
The soils so rich, that e’en below we furrow it, 
Keeps a reserve fund, if you choose to burrow it ; 
Burrow so ever deeply, and you'll own, 

That Sicily’s so rich, it stands a loan. 

While of pay-day you needn't be afraid, for 
Whatever it serves you with, it takes as paid for.” 


Later on, in a soliloquy put into the mouth of “ Pluto,” occurs a 
capital description of the feelings of a pseudo-dramatic author, 
while waiting at the stage door :— 


‘“‘T feel, as many here have felt before, 
Who've left their first piece at the theatre coor, 
When all anxiety to learn its fate, 
They tremblingly hand in their card and wait ; 
Meantime the potboy, with unconscious leer, 
Passes, unquestioned with the gasman’s beer. 
How the young aspirant for dramatic fame 
Longs for the time when he may do the same ; 
And as he hears the slamming door of baize, 
Veiling stage glories from his stranger’s gaze, 
The author’s pride is for the nonce forgot, 
In envy of that happier potboy’s lot !°’ 


In conclusion, I shall give two extracts from Talfourd’s bur- 
lesque of Alvestis: or, the Strong-minded Woman, which 
keeps the stage even now, having been first produced at the 
Strand Theatre, July 4th, 1850. The “cast” included the two 
Farrens, Compton, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. The following is 
a dialogue between Apollo and Orcus : — 


“ Apollo (meeting Orcus). Ah! Orcus, how do you do? 
Ureus. Vm pretty well, and who the deuce are you? 
Apollo. Not know Apollo! Have you lost your eyes? 
Ureus. If you're Apollo, I apologise. 

Apollo. Well, what brings you here? For | must say, 

That Death should walk, in the broad face of day, 

And chat in a familiar off-hand way, 

Really appears to me an impropriety, 

Which should be scouted in genteel society. 

Oreus, Of what’s correct—all know Apollo's nice sense, 

But being Orcus, I’ve a ’awker’s licence. 

Apollo, And what’s the object that you have in view? 
Oreus. Well, as a friend, I don’t mind telling you ; 
I—1 am in love. 
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Apollo. You take away my breath. 
Is love a ‘ Ruling passion strong in Death’? 
And might I venture to inquire her name, 
Blonde or brunette ? 
Oreus, Well, Zightish for a flame. 
Apollo. Another! Well, opinions differ so, 
I thought that you had flames enough below ;— 
But, pardon me, proceed to revelation 
Of the fair maid’s cognominal appellation ; 
In plainer words, you have forgot her name. 
Oreus. Alcestis ! 


Apollo. Not Admetus’ wife? 

Oreus. The same, 
Apollo. What, is she due already ? 

Oreus. No, not yet 


But, if she choose to pay her husband's debt, 

In propria persona, eh! d’ye see !— 

Else like a detonator down he goes, 

To pay the debt o’ nature which he owes. 

Don’t interrupt, my mind’s made up, I’ve sworn it ; 
And for the weakness that relents I’d scorn it.” 


The following speech of Alcestis is possibly the very best 
burlesque soliloquy of its kind ever penned. 


(ALCESTIS advances with the tivo children.) 


Oh! sun and moon and stars! Oh! day and night! 
Oh! everything above an inch in height. 

Oh ! day as black, as black of Day and Martin. 

To what infernal realms must I be startin’. 

Oh bed !—I beg pardon, nuptial couch I mean, 

*T were green though to regret now Gretna Green, 
Else may I ask, were not the question idle, 

Why was I ever saddled with this bridal— 

Ohi why, but these, alas ! are whys too late,— 

Did I with such a milk-sop link my fate? 

Why at the altar did we join our hands? 

Why Hymen e’er unite us in his bands? 

Those bands which ne’er have played the heavy waits 
A-merry-key in our United States. 

Why was my heart to be with such a spoony ‘un, 

A wretched picture of a poor heart union, 

For life with him was nothing but a curse ; 

And though I took him for better or for worse, 

The world can’t surely wonder I forsook him, for 

I found him a deal worse than I took him for. 

O parent hearth, O earth and fire and water, 

O son in petticoats, and unmarried daughter, 

What’s to become of you when my sun sets, 

Props of my home, I mean my par-a-pets ; 

Eumelus too, who is to insert 

The missing button in his baby shirt, 

When Iam gone? Or who supply the stitches 

That may be wanting in his infant-trousers ? 

And when, a youth, his jacket he outwears 

And sows his wild oats, then who’s to sew his tav’es ? 
And is’t for this ’ve led the virtuous life 

Of tender mother and affectionate wife ? 

I might, if I had space, expatiate, 

Alas! though I’ve no room to ruminate, 

Still less, as I die early, to dilate ; 

So I have done. Another observation 
Would be entire supererogation ; 
And I must pass from gay to grave,— 
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That bourne, from which each traveller born soon learns 
To expect small profits and no quick returns. 

I must descend ; egad, I can’t help thinking 

E’en now I ’gin to feel a sort of sinking. 

I’ll show them though how well real good stuff dies ; 

No woman’s tears shall dim my closing eyes, 

I'll not e’en hit off one of my own sighs.” 


The above illustrate that the old burlesque may in one respect 
compare favourably with modern specimens of the article. Un- 
fortunately the ephemeral nature of this species of writing causes 
much real wit and humour to be prematurely buried in speedy 
oblivion. : 






































THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN BURMAH. 
BY J. HORTON RYLEY. 


THE first European visitor to any portion of Burmah by general 
consent was Marco Polo, who was enabled, either from personal 
observation or from reports gathered in the neighbourhood, to 
indite a fairly good description of Pagan (Mien, “Polo calls the 
“creat and noble city,’ but Colonel Y ule has satisfactorily settled 
its identity), the capital of the Ava region about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Wandering merchants of other nationali- 
ties occasionally found their way hither, down the Persian Gulf, 
and ultimately across the Bay of Bengal, till the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese in 1486-7 
opened up another and agreater route. For many years, however, 
Portuguese pretensions kept other traders out of the Indian seas, 
other new arrivals generally being treated as spies or pirates. 
It was, therefore, a matter of no small difficulty and danger for an 
Englishman to venture to these distant regions, considering only 
the opposition to be met with from the first discoverers. While 
the opening of the Cape passage was eventually followed by stray 
Englishmen sailing in mixed crews for purposes of adventure, it 
was not till towards the end of the sixteenth century that a 
Britisher penetrated so far East as Burmah. This was done 
(1583-91) by a certain Master Ralph Fitch, who succeeded in 


crossing India, and eventually reached Burmah as the pioneer of 


that nation which was destined to conquer and annex both coun- 
tries. Furthermore, this adventurous traveller on his safe return 
gave an account of his journeyings, which is preserved in Hak- 
luyt’s collection, and is a model in its way of concise compesition. 
It is interesting to add (vide Fytche’s “ Burma”) that his de- 
seendants include William F ytche, president of the English 
settlement at Calcutta in 1752, and General Albert Fytche, Cs ie, 

Chief Commissioner of British Burmah 1867-71. 

Like most of the travellers of his time, Master Fitch did not 
limit his record to a mere account of his own adventures or those 
of his party. He appears to have been an acute, observant man, 
whose courage was equalled by his capacity for the extraordinar y 
task he undertook, while his stor y, when read by the light of the 
present day, is remarkable for its accurac y. The John ‘Newberie 
mentioned below appears to have been ‘the leader of the party, 
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and this expedition may be taken as the first systematic effort on 
the part of the British to open up trade relations with the fay 
Kast. About the time that Fitch returned in 1591, a fleet of three 
vessels set sail from Plymouth, and at least one of them, under the 
command of Captain James Lancaster, succeeded—for the first 
time in English maritime experience sling the Cape of 
Good Hope. The crew were cast away on the return voyage, 
but several of them got back to England in 1594. But F itch’s 
account of the wonders of the far East, and the growing wealth 
and power of the Portuguese in those regions, brought forth a 
still more determined effort. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted 
a charter to “The Company of Merchant aves” who after- 
wards became known to fame as the East India Company. This 
syndicate made their first voyage in 1601, when the above-men- 
tioned Captain (afterwards Sir James) Lancaster commanded the 
five vessels of the expedition, thus commencing that commercial 
intercourse which is continued to this day. 

In the quaint English of the period in which he wrote, the 
first British visitor to Burmah begins: 





“In the yeere of our Lord 1583, I Ralph Fitch of London, marchant, being desirous 
to see the countreys of the East Indies, in the company of Mr. John Newberie, 
marchant (which had beene at Ormus before), of William Leedes, jeweller, and James 
Storie, painter, being chiefly set forth by the right Worshipfull Sir Edw: rd Osborne, 
Knight, and Mr. Richard Staper, citizens and marchants of London, did ship myself in 

a ship of London called the 7'yger, wherein we went for Tripolis in Syria—and from 
mnie we took the way to Aleppo, which we went in seven days with the carovan. 
Being in Aleppo and finding good company, we went from thence to Birra, which is 
two days and a half travaile with camels.” 


From here they proceeded to Babylon { Baghdad), where Fitch 
says he saw the ruins of the Tower of Babel, and on to Bassora 
by boat on the Tigris. Taking passage in a leaky ship “made of 
boordes and sowed together with cayro, which is threade made of 
the huske of cocoes and certaine canes,’ they came to the Island of 
Ormus, a great trading centre in the Persian Gulf, then in pos- 
session of the Portuguese, who had built a castle. Here their 
troubles began, for the Governor, Don Mathias de Albuquerque, 
not liking the advent of these English heretics, seized a portion 
of their “goods, and then clapped the new arrivals in prison. 
After a time they were forwarded to the Viceroy at Goa, Don 
Francisco de Mascarenhas, in company with a cargo of horses, 
and thus they made their appearance in the Indian seas as 
prisoners of another European power. Here further misfortunes 
awaited the travellers, for the Viceroy accused them of being 
spies, and only allowed them to leave their prison on giving 
sureties in 2,000 ducats not to leave the town. By the aid of an 
English member of the local college of Jesuits—a Father Stevens 
—who had come out a year or two previously—a thievish trader, 
one Andreas Taborer, became surety, but this rascal plundered 
the unfortunate adventurers of 2,150 ducats for the accommoda- 
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tion, and then asked for more. A further appeal to the Viceroy 
only elicited a threat of the “strapado,” andat last three of them, 
Newberie, Fitch, and Leedes, after being in durance for five 
months, determined to escape. It was on April 5th, 1585,—the 
interval since leaving London in 1583 having been spent in the 
slow travel of the period or in prison,—that the trio left Goa 
behind them, on foot and without a guide, and commenced the 
most remarkable portion of their journey. Before the three 
Englishmen lay the vast Indian continent, hitherto untrodden by 
their countrymen, beyond, perhaps, a stray sailor, and barely 
known to the rest of Europe. Nothing daunted, however, they 
wandered on, chiefly relying upon Mr. Newberie’s “ knowledge of 
Arabian.” They took a north-easterly direction, and eventually 
penetrated as far as Agra and Futepore, both of which cities, says 
Fitch, were larger than the London he had left so long behind 
him. Here the party broke up (September 28th, 1585), their 
plan of future action bearing singular testimony to the fearless- 
ness with which they contemplated the work of trading exploration 
upon which they were engaged. Leedes, the jeweller, agreed to 
accept service under “King Zelabdim LKchebar (the great 
Emperer Akhbar), who gave him a horse and five slaves, a house, 
“and every day six $$in money ;” Newberie arranged to set out 
for Lahore, and from thence to England, vid Persia and Aleppo 
or Constantinople, while he directed Fitch to push on to Pegu, 
promising to meet him in Bengal with a ship from England in 
two years’ time. 

Fitch now commenced his lonely journey to the further East. 
He could have known very little of any of the local dialects ; in 
case of injustice or wrong he was perfectly helpless; while in 
event of sickness in a cholera-ridden tropical land, with the very 
customs of which he was not familiar, he must have known that 
his case would be hopeless. Still, with indomitable pluck he pur- 
sued his way, no doubt in the character of a trader, which indeed 
would afford him his only means of support. Travelling down 
the Jumna, with a trading fleet of 180 boats, he reached Allaha- 
bad, and, passing into the Ganges, sailed down that majestic 
stream through the sacred city of Bannaras (Benares) with its 
fakirs, and on amidst a crowded country to Patanaw (Patna). 
He does not forget to record his impressions of the white-clad 
natives, who saluted each other with cries of “ Rama,” the be- 
jewelled women, or to express his contempt for a devotee he saw 
at Patna, whom he irreverently stigmatises as “a lubber.” From 
Patna Fitch proceeded to Tanda, and then deviating from his 
course, probably for commercial purposes, he went a journey of 
twenty-five days northwards, evidently reaching the borders of 
Bhutan (a country he calls “ Bottanter”) and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas. He describes the merchants who came from 
Uhina, and those who came over the mountains to the north 
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(Tibetans). Indeed, there is every probability that if Master 
Fitch had continued his wanderings still further in this direction 
he might have struck one of the roads to the holy city of Lhasa, 
to which his countrymen cannot penetrate even to this day (as 
witness the recent failure of Mr. Colman Macaulay’s Tibetan 
mission), and within whose walls only one Englishman—My. 
Thomas Manning (1811)—was ever seen. Turning again to the 
south, our traveller succeeded without mishap in reaching the 
upper corner of the Bay of Bengal, and, embarking on board the 
small ship of one Albert Carravellos, he sailed past the Island of 
Sundiva (Sandoway), and the coast of Recan (Arakan), his course 
being carefully recorded, till he reached the Island of Negrais, 
opposite the delta of the Irrawaddy. 

The first Englishman who ever visited Burmah was very 
favourably impressed with both the people and the country, 
as may be seen in Fitch’s somewhat lengthy account of his 
experiences in the Pegu district. At the time of his arrival, 
1587, Nanda Bureng occupied the throne in succession to his 
father, the celebrated Bureng Naung (the Branginoco of the 
Portuguese), and the third in descent from Tabeng-shwe-ti of 
Tounghoo, the Burmese conqueror of Pegu. After passing up 
the Bassein river to Syriam, the recognised port of the province, 
and on through the creeks, Fitch at last reached the city of Pegu, 
which he thus describes as it appeared nearly three hundred 
years ago: 

“ Pegu is a citie very great, strong, and very faire, with walles of stone, and great 
ditches round about it. There are two townes, the olde towne and the newe. In the 
olde towne are all the marchants strangers, and very many marchants of the countrey. 
All the goods are sold in the olde towne, which is very great, and hath many suburbes 
round about it, and all the houses are made of canes, which they call bambos, and bee 
covered with strawe. In your house you have a warehouse which they call Godon, 
which is made of brick, to put your goods in, for oftentimes they take fire and burne 
in an houre four or five hundred houses: so that if the Godon were not, you should 
bee in danger to have all burned, if any wind should rise, at a trice. In the newe 
towne is the king, and all his nobilitie and gentrie. It is a city very great and 
populous, and is made square, and with faire walles and a great ditch round about it 
full of water, with many crocodiles in it : it hath twenty gates, and they bee made of 
stone, for every square five gates. There are also many turrets for centinels to watch, 
made of wood, and gilded with golde very fair. The streets are the fairest that ever | 
saw, as stifight as a line from one gate to the other, and so broad that tenne 0 
twelve men may ride afront thorow them. On both sides them at every man’s door Is 
set a palmer tree, which is the nut-tree, which make a very faire shew and a ver} 
commodious shadow, so that a man may walke in the shade all day. The houses b 
made of wood, and covered with tiles.”’ 


It is not difficult to imagine how this “faire citie ” must have 
appeared as a heaven upon earth to so observant a sojourner 
as Master Fitch, who came from the narrow and. ill-paved streets 
of Elizabethan London ; or how grateful must have been the ¢00! 
shade of the palm trees of more temperate Burmah after the 
scorched plains of India. It may be mentioned that at this 
period foreigners were welcomed on the Burmese coasts, 
Portuguese mercenaries having been found very useful in the 
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wars of the present and two preceding reigns, while proselytism 
and the lust of annexation had not had time to develop. Fitch 
describes the system of trading through the eight native brokers 
in the city for a commission of “two in the hundred;” and his 
account of the manners, and customs, and trade of the people 
shows that they differed little then from what they are at 
present. The gilded palaces and the sacred elephants are all 
referred to, as is also the easy access to the king by present and 
petition. Our chronicler is remarkably free from exaggeration, 
considering the nature of contemporary records, and he seems 
anxious not to appraise too highly the undoubtedly vast riches 
of the king and his power in war. However, he says that 
during his visit that potentate marched out to invest Odia 
(Ayudhya, the then capital of Siam) “with three hundred 
thousand men and five thousand elephants,” his bodyguard 
being thirty thousand strong; but he adds that the king had 
very few ships, also that the “weapons be very badde. They 


have gunnes, but shoot very badly in them, darts and swords,. 


short without points.” Fitch remained in Burmah till the 


beginning of 1588, in the meantime visiting the neighbouring 


pagodas, of which he gives a faithful description, and also going 
to the ruby mines up the country. 

On January 10th Fitch sailed for Malacca, but returned to Pegu 
in March, and rested there till September 17th, when he left for 
the coast of Bengal. Here he waited for a ship till February 
1589, when he sailed for home, calling at Ceylon, then Goa and 
Ormus, and reached London, as already stated, in 1591, after an 
absence of eight years. 

As to the adventures of Newberie and Leedes, after Fitch left 
them at Agra in September 1585, nothing appears to be known, 
for they evidently never returned to England. With regard to 
Storie the painter, although Fitch, with commendable delicacy, 
does not refer to the fact, subsequent travellers discovered 
(Hakluyt) that before his companions effected their escape he 
had purchased his liberty at Goa by joining the Jesuits. Quite 
in keeping with the free-and-easy methods of these early 
missioners, the neophyte was afterwards allowed to marry a 
mestizo, or half-breed, and his technical and artistic knowledge 
being much prized, he found ample employment as general 
painter and decorator, ending his days in the colony. 
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LOVE IN A FOG. 


** Du bist die Ruh, du bist der Frieden, 
Du bist der Himmel mir beschieden. 
Dass du mich liebst, macht mich mir werth, 
Dein Blick hat mich vor mir verkldrt.’’ 
RUCKERT. 


“Hs, Monna Betta, you may believe me, I assure you, I had it all 
from Giuseppe, and he heard it from the Signor Professore’s 
Annunziata.” 

Monna Marta seized a smooth stone from the shallow margin 
of the river Lieva and brayed her linen on the pebbly bank. 

“hi, it’s a sad thing for a poor young motherless maiden,” 
sighed Monna Betta, bending down to float her linen right out in 
the stream. 

“Ah, I should think so indeed. I will tell you my opinion. 
It is all the fault of the Signor Professore. I could say a great 
deal, but I find it best in this world to keep a quiet tongue in my 
head.” 

Monna Betta looked at her neighbour with an interest keenly 
whetted by these significant hints, 

“For my part,’ continued Monna Marta, “I never could see 
why all the men go mad about the Signorina Francesca. She is 
no beauty to my mind. It is true they say her little hands and 
feet are like flowers. But then, such a bit of a girl and those 
great blazing eyes that glow at you and seem to pierce you 
through and “through ! I don’t often give my opinion, but I ‘tell 
you plainly, Monna Betta, there is no one in the town so beautiful 
as the Signorina Giulietta Bianchi. What a woman! What 
shoulders! Her neck is like a column, and her eyes as soft and 
sleepy as those of Bino’s old cow. E bellissima ! 

“Why do you think it is the fault of the Signor Professore? ” 
inquired Monna Betta. 


“Why do I think so, Monna Betta? Ah, you are indiscreet. 


Now I never was one to gossip about my neighbours. I wash the 
linen of the Professore’s family, he is generous, and I tell no tales; 
but, oh, Monna Betta, I give you my word, I always make the 
sign of the cross when Giuseppe brings me the basket of linen. 
The Signor Professore goes against nature, and that brings the 
evil eye.” 

“Ahi, Monna Marta, you are right. I have always felt some 
great misfortune w ould fall upon the place since the Professore 
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built that great house where the students go. When the good God 
puts creatures at the bottom of the sea it is flying in His face to 
make them live on dry land in tanks and pitchers. But the 
Saints are merciful and the curse has fallen on his own house. 
Is the Milordo Inglese really gone then ? ” 

“Gone! I should think so. He went off so quickly no one 
knows where he is fled. He vanished like a flash of light and 
the Signorina Francesca lies at the point of death.” Monna Marta 
made the sign of the cross and lowered her voice. 

“There are folk who say the English milordo was no student, 
but the Evil One himself, eced !” 

Monna Betta turned grey and shuddered. Then she made the 
sign of the cross, and nearly let her linen float away down the 
stream. 

“Ah, and I had it from Giuseppe, that when the English 
student first came he was always with the Signor Professore, 
peering and groping in those tanks, messing with the queer 
things shut up there. But little by little he was fascinated by 
the Signorina’s flashing eyes and then Hé, hé, they say he 
taught her to speak in his own harsh language, and gave her 
books from his country and even songs in his northern tongue, 
and she sang them to her guittara. Giuseppe saw them sitting 
together on the terrace. Hé, but the Signor Antonio must have 
looked black.” 

“And you say the Signorina is dead and the Evil One has 
llown away with the body ?” inquired Monna Betta. 

“There you are, Monna Betta; that is so like you; you are 
always inventing some wicked tale. You will set it about that I 
have a bad tongue. Ah! I know your devices. You think to 
take from me the washing of the Signor Professore’s family. But 
I do not fear you, for every one knows that I am a sober, 
industrious woman, and not given to idle chatter.” 

Monna Marta doused her linen about indignantly, and splashed 
Monna Betta so freely that she slunk away, crestfallen, to a spot 
lower down the river. 

* * * * * 
Annunziata, Francesca Belloni’s nurse, was standing at the to 
of the large flight of stairs. There were tears in her faded eyes, 
and tearstains on her withered old cheeks, as with trembling 
hands she plaited and unplaited the hem of her embroidered 

apron, . 
She dared not go into Francesca’s room, for the child she 


tad rocked in her bosom turned from her with sighs and 
hoans :— 





“Go away, Nunziatina, leave me in peace, always in peace.” 

She dared not go downstairs where the old master was closeted 
with the Signor Dottore, for the Professore was not like himself 
this morning. He was disturbed and bewildered and was im- 
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patient of Annunziata’s lamentations. Why had the malign 
Englishman ever come to trouble this peaceful home on the 
Lieva? Those cold English, cruel and icy as their chill fogey 
land! All had been going smoothly for the dear Signor Antonio 
till the maledetto di inglese turned the head of our little 
Francesca ! 

“ Aimé, aimé,” Annunziata moaned and wept, and plaited her 
apron. Her heart was very full, for she loved the Signor Antonio 
like a son. 

Then she saw the Signor Professore coming up the stairs with 
the Signor Dottore, and she curtsied and wiped her eyes. 

“Well, Annunziata, how are we getting on?” inquired the 
Dottore cheerily 

“ Ah, Signor Dottore, it is a sad day for this house,” sighed the 
nurse. 

“No, no, Annunziata, my friend. A trifle, a trifle. You are 
all making too much of a girlish caprice ¥ 

Annunziata softly opened a door and peeped into Francesca’s 
room. She shook her head sadly and then threw the door open, 
saying : “ Enter, Signori.” 

The room was almost dark. A heavy red damask curtain was 
drawn across the principal window, and Francesca lay on a couch 
in a shadowed corner, with her head buried in the red velvet 
cushions. ‘The thick masses of her black hair stood out in relief 
against the rich crimson of the pillows. Her face was hidden. 

She never stirred, as her father and the doctor went into the 
room. 

The poor old Professore was dazed and puzzled. He knew 
more of marine biology than of women. A great disturbance 
was wrought in him by this distracting behaviour on the part of 
his little *Cesca. He had not the smallest idea what to do. 
Francesca’s strange affection for his distinguished English student 
amazed him. The milordo was an impassioned pupil. Science 
was his mistress. He had never another thought. 

Blind Professore ! 

The Professore crossed the room with a hurried, uncertain step 
and put his hand timidly on Francesca’s shoulder. ; 
“’Cesca, my little one, look up. Here is the Signor Dottore. 

Francesca lifted her head. There was a faint “dusky glow on 
her olive cheeks. Her great dark eyes were dry, but ‘deep and 
luminous with emotion. 

She clasped her father’s hand between her two little hot palms 

‘“ Babbo, il mio Babbo,” she cried. “Let me die. I care 20 
more to live. I wish to sleep in the grave. Oh yes, to sleep 
for ever, for ever with my mother.” 

The Professore turned pale to the roots of his white hair. 
the Dottore, with an important manner, took Francesca’s han 
his and felt for the pulse at her wrist. 
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Francesca drew her hand away and buried it under the 
cushions. | 

“Go away, Signor Dottore; go, go, I do not want you. I 
wish to die and go to my mother. How miserable Iam. What 
torment !” 

The Professore looked anxiously at the Dottore. The Signor 
Dottore, who felt the unruffled calin of profound wisdom, screwed 
up his eyes and twinkled sagaciously at the troubled Professore, 
as much as to say, “ Hé, hé, learned Professore, I know a thing or 
two beyond you. With all your deep researches you are now 
groping in thick darkness. Stand aside, good Professore, and 
admire the wealth of my knowledge of human nature. The 
heart of woman is an open book to me.” 

So with a fatherly and jocose air the Dottore drew a chair 
near Francesca’s couch. 

“St, st, Francesca, what is the matter now? What poor 
fellow have you slain with your dark eyes. Ah, little lady, I 
hear terrible stories of your cruelty ;” and the foolish old Dottore 
struggled to get hold of Francesca’s wrist. 

“ Babbo,” pleaded Francesca with a piteous shiver of disgust, 
as she hid herself deeper in the pillows. 

The Professore moved uneasily. 

“Come, come, Francesca,” babbled the Dottore, “give your 
devoted admirer that little wrist. The youth of Siapente will 
mob old Caporali if he doesn’t quickly cure the beautiful 
Francesca. A touch of fever, Professore, nothing, nothing. A 
composing draught and our Francesca will be as dangerous as 
ever,” 

Francesca turned round and raised herself in a sitting position. 

“Go away, Signor Dottore. I hate you. Go away. Babbo,” 
she said, “I implore you to let me alone. Babbo, dear Babbo, 
please go away. Leave me in peace, in peace.” 

The miserable Professore trembled, and something of the im- 
mense suffering in the girl’s eyes penetrated the dense covering 
that shrouded Dottore Caporali’s soul. 

Francesea buried herself once more in the cushions. The two 
old men looked helplessly at one another and then went feebly 
away. 

ok ” % * 

The window curtains were now drawn back in Francesca’s 
room. The mellow southern light streamed in upon her again, 
and the heavy scent of the magnolias floated through the open 
window. But she sat alone. Her young soul was desolate and 
Wrung with many conflicting emotions. Her doves flew on to 
the sill and she put out her hands to them, full of grain, and 
= settled on her shoulders, and circled about her head, cooing 
Sort 7. 

The bright glow of the pine and chestnut-clad mountains, the 
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warmth and fragrance of the garden, and the gleam of the deep 
blue sea beyond, flecked here and there with tiny crests of foam. 
seemed to mock her with their gladness and heighten her 
sense of the hard coldness of her trouble. She shrank from it 
all with a feeling of strange dreariness. A sensation of great 
unreality possessed her, Nothing was as it had been before. 
Everything was changed. And yet through the trees she could 
see Antonio slowly pacing up and down, with his arms crossed 
on his chest and his head bent, and Giuseppe, the gardener, at 
his work. ; 

All the sweet familiar things gazed reproachfully at her with 
blank, still faces from which the kind smile of love had faded. 

With a movement of impatience she turned from the open 
window. Anger and pain were mingled in her heart and through 
all pierced a deep perception of injustice. 

She could not go out into the cruel glare haunted by that 
tiresome Antonio. Yet she hated her room; it was alive with 
a thousand painful memories. On the table lay the English 
books given her by the Milordo Edoardo. The pretty little 
edition of Tennyson’s poems, and one or two stories that he said 
were read by English girls. The manuscripts of songs he had set 
for her ouitar (for he was a good musician as well as a student of 
science) were still scattered on the piano. He had praised her 
singing so much, and her quickness in learning the English 
lancuage. A deep g glow of anguish stained Francesca’s cheeks, 
and she caught her breath, and rocked herself to and fro with the 
pain of mortification. She remembered how the Milordo Edoardo 
used to sit on the stone steps, leaning against the pedestal of the 
statue of Apollo, with his hands clasped lazily behind his head, 
while he watched her with the long gaze of admiration. She 
grew fevered with indignation and shame as she recalled that she 
had been moved by his praise to more earnest efforts to please 
him. Oh, misery of humbled girlish pride, she had answered his 
gaze with looks of love. Bitter, bitter sting ! 

Oh! she hated those English. They were cruel and heartless 
and cold. She would stab him if he stood there now smiling at 
her with that lingering smile of the eyes and mouth. She would 
avenge herself and show him that Italian girls cannot be treated 
thus, “and then left—left with a friendly smile and a merry joke 
—left to the unutterable torture of wounded feelings. 

Francesca’s hot southern soul surged in pain w ithin her, and at 
last she burst into wild sobs and tears. 

Poor little passionate maiden! learning with sharp pangs 0! 
humiliation that admiration and attraction are not love. ; 

She found relief in this outburst of grief, and wept herself 
quiet. 

Presently Annunziata came in and looked wistfully at Fran- 
cesca. 
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“The Signor Antonio bids me ask the Signorina if she will 
have the flowers on the terrace the same as last year.” 

“T do not care, Nunziata, I have told you I do not care for 
anything.” 

“Ah, my little one, do not say that, you will break old 
‘Nunziata’s heart. Think of the Signor Antonio, too.” 

“’Nunziata,” cried Francesca, turning her fiaming eyes sud- 
denly on the old nurse; “go away this minute, and leave me in 
peace.” | 

Annunziata sighed and went sorrowfully away. But in a very 
short time she returned again. 

“The Signor Antonio goes to-morrow to the market at V , 
he bids me inquire if he can do anything there for the 
Signorina.” 

That wearisome, blundering Antonio again! Always ques- 
tions when she wished to be quiet and watch the sun die over 
the hill ! 

“Nothing, nothing, Nunziata. Why does the Signor Antonio 
plague me like this? I am far too unhappy to want ribbons or 
lace. He should know that.” 

“Pardon, Signorina. Last year, when the Signor Antonio 
started hurriedly without asking your will, you were very angry 
and scolded him well.” 

Francesca burst into tears. They were all turning against her 
now. Even old Nunziata reproved her. ‘They were very hard, 
and she was so lonely, oh, so very lonely. Babbo was graver 
than ever, and stared at her as if she were some strange beast, 
and the Signor Dottore was odious with his silly jokes. There 
was no one to whom she could tell her thoughts. Oh, what 
torment, to have no one to praise you and love and pet you! 
Quale tormento ! 

“Che! che!” cried Annunziata. “My angel, don’t ery. Run 
down and see what the Signor Antonio has done in the garden.” 

But Francesca felt a strong sense of injury and would not 
speak. The tears still welled into her dark eyes, but she kept 
them fixed on the hill behind which the sun had dipped, and the 
tangled bars of changing clouds above that streaked the ruddy 
skies. She was bathed in a glow of reflected light, and her 
beautiful dark face was vivid with tragic feelings. Here and 
there a hard angry line crossed the lines of pain. She never 
once glanced down at the garden where Antonio was directing 
the gardener. 

Antonio’s big faithful heart was very sore. It ached all day 
for the little maiden shut up alone with her sorrow. And it 
ached often with dull heavy pangs for himself. For the dream 
of life that he had been sweet! y dreaming in peace and trust was 
rudely broken. The beautiful Francesca, the pearl of maidens, 
his winning, bewitching Francesca was ill, and it was more than 
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whispered that she was pining for love of the brilliant English 
student. 

What plans Antonio had made for Francesca’s future. How 
faded and dim they grew in the cold light of this great awaken- 
ing. The world had turned blank and chill. The little house in 
the valley, with the cool shady garden, and the brook foaming 
down in tiny cascades to the Lieva, showed grim and pitiless now, 
As he passed through the narrow streets of the town he could 
not escape from the sight of the treasures he had meant to buy 
for Francesca. They stirred him to wild regret as they crumbled 
to dust and ashes in the keen metallic glare of desolation. Once 
they had been lovely friends, now they grimaced at him in their 
naked ugliness of stick, and brass, and stone. 

Could he ever have mistaken that tawdry rag for a fine em- 
broidered curtain? The flimsy gilding was already half worn 
off that casket, yet there had been a moment when it had seemed 
worthy to hold Francesca’s gloves and the dried rose leaves and 
orange petals she loved to scatter among her clothes. Surely 
he was crazy when he thought that clumsy plate of wretched 
majolica would do for Francesca’s table ! 

Ahi, Ahi, let them moulder on the dusty shelves of the old 
curiosity shops ; they would never be wanted now. But Antonio 
was a constant creature and he was also an old family friend. 
Moreover his home was on the banks of the Lieva, and he could 
not go away as gayer suitors did. So he stayed on in his 
dumb pain, and tended the garden in which Francesca used to 
delight, and served her humbly in the slavish way that had 
become a habit. 

But Francesca never came out of her room, and Antonio grew 
sick with longing to see how that dear bright face looked under 
its cloud of grief. He spent many evenings patiently with the 
Professore, hoping for some word of his little lady. But the Pro- 

fessore, had he been an Englishman, could not have taken less 
count of love with its quivering hopes and fears. He was seeking 
distraction from domestic cares in a new species of Siphonophora 
that he had fished out of the bay, and was an absent or, at best, a 
prosy companion. 


* * * * * 


A great cry of grief came up to Francesca’s room from below, 
and then a sound of Annunziata sobbing and wailing. 

Francesca sprang up and moved to the door, but as her hand 
was on the handle she paused. Francesca’s heart had grown 
bitter and hard under her pain. She was angry with the world, 
with Babbo, and Antonio, angry with old ’Nunziata, and most ol 
all angry with herself. And just because she was angry with 
herself she began to wrap a chill mantle of self-justification about 
her. She and "Nunziata had been rather estranged of late, and 
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the last few days Francesca said to herself that Annunziata had 
been unkind and sulky. 

Oh, yes, that was it. She was as sullen as it was possible to 
be. She had hardly spoken a word. Francesca liked to be 
spoilt and implored, although she turned away and cried, “ Leave 
me in peace. 

Now, Annunziata had some trouble. Ah, she too would know 
the dreadful torment of suffering when all around was smiling 
with cruel glee, smiling and beckoning, “Come, be happy, be 
happy !” 

Lannion would now understand a little of her pain. But 
only a little, for the old cannot feel with those awful vivid throbs 
which rend the eager being of the young. 

So Francesca turned back with her worst feelings uppermost, 
and plunged her little hands about in the grain for her doves. 
Let Annunziata come to her if she wished for sympathy, and 
she made the grain slip through her fingers in golden streams. 

Why did Annunziata sob so bitterly? Such a pain began to 
creep about Francesca’s heart! Presently she heard Annunziata 
coming up the stairs, sobbing all the while. Francesca’s heart 
throbbed very fast. 

Annunziata opened the door and came in with coffee and 
brioche on a tray. Her face was convulsed and her lips twitched. 
She did not try to hide the disarray of her grief, but set the tray 
on a table near Francesca without a word, and turned and left 
the room. As she shut the door, Francesca stood abashed for a 
moment, then she sprang after her and called in the passage in a 
vibrating voice,— 

“ Annunziata !” 

“Signorina,” replied the nurse. 

“ Annunziata, come back,” cried Francesca, in an imperative tone. 
Annunziata followed Francesca back to her room. 

“’Nunziata, what is the matter ? Why don’t you speak to me ?” 

“Ah, Signorina, why should [ tell you my sorrow ?” said the 
old nurse with mournful gentleness. “You care no more for us, 
nor for our joys and woes. You drive us away from you with 
cold words. When I come in here I do not find the dear little 
angel of old, ready with a smile and kiss for her old nurse, but a 
proud, harsh Signorina, who has forgotten all her faithful friends.” 

“"Nunziata, it is you who have been unkind; you have not 
spoken to me 

“Signorina, how could I speak? If I open my lips the 
Signorina cries, ‘Leave me in peace.’ Beside, my heart has been 
Weighed down. These are dark days for the country.” 

“What do you mean, Nunziata?” asked Francesca. A swift 
flash of remembrance darted through her brain. 

“Aimé! While the Signorina has been shut up alone, taking 
2) part in our troubles, many hearts have been broken, There 
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have been soldiers here, soldiers there, Garibaldini everywhere, 
and the news of battles, and every town has widows and orphans, 
and mothers weeping for their sons.’ 

Francesca was stunned. All this time she had forgotten the 
struggles of her country. 

« There was a horrible battle a few days ago, and much slaughter 
Many of our youth went this morning at daybreak to join the 
Garibaldini.” Annunziata’s lips trembled, 

Francesca’s heart gave an immense bound and then stood still. 
Her lips turned white. Her great eyes dilated with a sudden 
terror. 

Annunziata began again. “ The Signorina has told us all that 
she wishes to die, and lie down below in the little churchyard, 
‘I care for nothing, nothing, let me die !’ cried the Signorina. But 
the Signor Antonio, good, ‘patient soul, he too cares for nothing 
now ; nothing for himself. The Signor Antonio has gone to die 
for his country.” 

“*Nunziata!” There was a harsh jarring of pain in Francesca’s 
cry. 

But Annunziata went on with a touch of that cruelty that 
sometimes leaps up in the gentlest creatures. 

“ Yes, the Signor Antonio wastes no breath on words. He has 
gone to die, and all because the Signorina’s soft Italian heart has 
gone away, and another heart come, hard as steel, hard as iron, 
harder than the marble of Carrara.” 

“Annunziata, you are a wicked, cruel old woman!” cried 
Francesca, passionately. “ You know that it is not true. .You 
know that Antonio would never have refused the call of his 
country.” 

Her great eyes were flashing, shining so brilliantly that her 
face seemed enahiected in the tremulous glow. Annunziata 
thought she was more beautiful than all the saints in heaven. 

They were both so wretched, and their hearts beat in harmony 
of sorrow; but they were also angry and excited and unfor- 
giving. 

“Ahi. The Signorina is happy to console herself so easily,” 
moaned Annunziata, as:she went away down the large flight o! 
stairs. 

* * * * * 

This sharp touch of life’s reality worked a change in Francesca. 
She was pursued by a haunting uneasiness for her brother 
Antonio. She insisted fiercely to “herself that he was merely a 
brother. The best and kindest of brothers, a more faithful slave 
would never be found, but still a brother only. 

She crept downstairs. The Professore was in his studio, his 
head bent over a large tome. 

“ Babbo, don’t bring any of the students here, and then I will 
have my dinner with 7 you,” she said. 
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The Professore looked up with a pre-occupied smile, but he 
stroked the small black head and promised obedience. 

But somehow, dinner alone with Babbo, while Annunziata 
hovered reproachfully near, oppressed Francesca. She and Babbo 
never had much to say to each other, but now she seemed to have 
lost touch of him altogether. Some chord that had bound her to 
him had snapped. In a tiny world they stood wide distances 
apart. 

"Was it that Antonio with his quick sympathy and gentle tact 
had revealed these two opposite beings to one another and united 
them in the light of his large understanding ? 

Truly there was a great void without Antonio. She never 
remembered a time when he had not filled her life with a sense 
of tenderness and protecting love. Yet, till he was gone she had 
hardly known he was there. Strange and inexplicable enigma. 
It all came upon her now in the light of a revelation. If Antonio 
never came home again, how little and empty her life would be. 
A sharp pang of remorse smote her, which dulled into a gnawing 
pain as the days dragged by in the shadow of suspense. 


She liked now to sit under the shade of the grey-green olive 
trees on the sunny vine-trellised terrace. She could hear the 
wind rustling in the bamboos in the dry ditch. It was there she 
used to sit with Antonio on the worn stone bench and watch for 
Babbo coming home from his scientific laboratory. It pleased 
her to linger there in the fragrant stillness, while the lizards crept 
close to her feet with their strange bright eyes staring at her out 
of little palpitating bodies. Sometimes Antonio had lured a green 
lizard to crawl on his hand. 

Kind, faithful Antonio, dearest of brothers! If he could but 
return and the old peaceful life go on as before, reading and 
singing and planting flowers, and laughing with Annunziata, 
as happiest brother and sister, while Babbo smiled at them through 
the amiable mists that rose from his dreams of queer beasts. 

But Francesca was troubled at the bottom of her heart, for she 
knew she was deceiving herself and caressing an idle fancy. 
Antonio loved her with no brotherly love. 

Then Francesca was aware of voices creeping upon the silence. 
The air was broken by wandering cries. From the distance 
rolled sounds of trampling feet. They came nearer and nearer, 
hurrying along the street; and loud huzzahs burst forth! “Viva 
la patria—viva il Garibaldi—viva il Re!” Now and then the 
Wailing of a woman rose plaintively amid the joyous shouts. 
“ Italia—Italia—viva la patria 

Suddenly there was a stillness, and after a space, a shrill 
scream from Annunziata. Francesca sprang to her feet and 
moved quickly across the garden. The Professore appeared in 
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the portico with his hair blown about, and his eyes scared and 
starting from under his shaggy grey brows. 

Be Carina, carina,” he stuttered, and seizing Francesca’s hand he 
drew her into the large stone kitchen. 

There was quite a crowd about the door that opened on the 
street. Old Annunziata had fallen on a chair with her apron 
flung over her head. She was trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Handsome young Tito, Giuseppe’s lad, stood near her with his 
arm in a sling and his uniform torn and dusty. Pretty little 
Liza hung proudly on his looks. 

“ Eecd la Signorina,” whispered the crowd at the door. 

“Kecd.” Tito bowed to Francesca, who enveloped him in a 
gaze of speechless entreaty. 

“We have had a glorious victory, Signorina. The Signor 
Antonio was the bravest of the brave. He laughed at danger. 
Where the bullets fell thickest there was the Signor Antonio. 
But—the gallant Signor is much wounded, Sicnorina. A 
eannon ball took off his left arm. He is in the hospital and 
they say he will recover. Il Garibaldi shook hands with our 
Signor. Il Signor Re has visited him in the hospital ! ” 

The terrible tension of suspense was over. He was alive. 
What mattered anything so that he yet lived ? 

“And the victory, Signorina! The Garibaldini have gained 
the day everywhere i 

Francesca threw herself on her knees by Annunziata and drew 
the apron from her face. The throng melted away from the door. 
She pulled the old trembling head down upon her bosom. 

“’Nunziata—’ Nunziata mia,” she sobbed. 

Annunziata’s heart was soothed, thus rocked in the arms of 
the child she had received into the world. They mingled their 
tears and lamentations, while the poor Professore looked on 
with moist, peering eyes, and a sympathy he knew not how to 


express. 
* * * * * 





“EKecd, our Signor Antonio!” screamed Annunziata from the 
window, ‘frantically waving her handkerchief. 

He had come ! 

A shadow darkened the portico, and Antonio walked out into 
the rich, broad light. Francesca stood motionless and spell-bound. 
Her heart shrank with a sudden agonising pain, as she saw in a 
rapid glance the change wrought in his fine figure and handsome 
face. A sharp stab of irreparable sorrow pierced her when she 
noticed the empty coat sleeve pinned across his breast. Were 
those pale wasted cheeks Antonio’s? The ghastly creases and 
scars on his neck turned her sick with pity. ‘Her soul was swept 
by great winds of remorse and yearning and devotion. 

She stretched out her little hands as she darted towards him. 

“Tonio, "Tonio, il mio Tonio!” she cried. She looked up to 
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him, and deep love and trembling fear were like chasing lights 
on her face. Ah! his eyes were the same. Those tender eyes 
were homes of rest. 

“’Cescarina,” he said, softly. And they were locked in close 
embrace. 

“Why do you tremble, "Tonio mio ?” she asked. 

There was no answer. But Antonio bent down and kissed 
her lips. 

The birds as they flew in and out of the branches, the flowers 
that sprang under the blue expanse above, the cicada chirping in 
the grass, the green and copper-coloured lizards basking in the 
sun,—all these bright things knew that Francesca had always 
loved Antonio, although her imagination had been dazzled, and 
her vanity flattered by the brilliant stranger. 

A great calm came down on Francesca as her head nestled 
against Antonio's breast, with his big arm wound protectingly 
round her. It was peace and love. Life would never more be 
torn by stormy passions, or tortured by wounded pride and 
humbled maiden modesty. 

Dear, dear Antonio, brave, true soul! She would never tease 
him again by childish caprices. 

From the deep arched heavens fell voices uttering the ineffable 
word Love. The wind murmured in the trees and the leaves 
whispered Peace. The scent of the rich red roses was Love, and 
the perfume of the chaliced lilies Peace. The crisp splash of the 
fountain as it broke and lost itself in the marble basin was a 
ripple of Love.. The sunbeams as they glanced and trembled in 
the radiant air were threads from the weaving of Love and Peace 

that lies deep in the infinite Heart of Things. 











































EVENING. 


BY MARY GEOGHEGAN. 


Winp of the autumn eve, the coming night, 

Breeze of the forest and the fields that be 

Dewy and hushed beneath the mystery 
Of the wild heavens, where fades one streak of light 
Lurid betwixt the storm’s opposing might ! 

Breath of the twilight heath, the sunset sea, 

What vague unspoken dreams find voice in thee! 
From what strange fairyland dost wing thy flight ? 
From castles, tow’ring black on crimson skies, 

Whose ponderous portals echo to the blows 

Of knightly champions against wizard foes ; 
Cities that splendid, vast, barbaric, rise ; 

Dark woods, that somewhere in their dim aisles keep 


Palace and Princess in enchanted sleep. 
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A sobel. 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“Let friend trust friend, and love demand love’s like.”’—R. BRownina. 


“New YEAR'S EVE came at last. A few hours of it Loveday 
spent with Jessie in the hospital, but for the greater part of the 
day she steadily practised, wishing to do her best for the man 
who had been so kind to her. She did not know whether she 
would have an accompanist, nor did she know what kind of 
music she would be expected to play, for Pell had given her no 
particulars, had not even told her the place. But she felt no 
anxiety on the score of selection, for she had Beethoven and 
Schubert at her finger’s ends, as well as a number of the 
compositions of the modern masters, and although it was near 
three months since she had seen a sheet of music, neither her 
hand nor her memory had lost its cunning. The children in 
the Buildings had kept her well up to the mark; many a time 
when she had come in tired and depressed, a little voice outside 
her window had roused her to take the violin, by a cry of 
“Ain’t you going to play to-night, Lady?” and many an hour 
had been brightened both to herself and her neighbours, by the 
music which she never could refuse to make for the children. 
Her warmest admirer and most devoted adherent was a crippled 
boy of ten years old, a sad little creature, hunch-backed, and 
deformed in every limb, but with a pretty fair face which became 
almost beautiful when he listened to the violin. Music was his 
passion, and it was always he who came first to the window in 
the evenings, presently forming the nucleus of a youthful crowd, 
Which blocked up the balcony and made passing difficult. But 
as a matter of fact, very few people cared to pass by when 
Loveday was playing; the men coming home from work or the 
women from shopping generally stayed to listen with the 
children till the “ Good-night”” from within and the closing of 
the window told that the concert was over. 
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Just lately Loveday had been playing but seldom, for often she 
had feared to wake Jessie from her restless sleep, and more often 
she had felt so wretched that she dared not touch the violin, lest 
its tones should make her weep. So this New Year’s Eve, when 
they heard their beloved music, the children rushed to the window 
to listen and look, the first-comers pressing their dirty little faces 
against the class, those less fortunate, who had to take back 
places, standing on tiptoe, holding up small brothers and sisters 
in their arms, and even climbing perilously on the rail of the 
balcony, in their endeavours to get a peep at “ Lady’s” face. 

“Will you be good if I open the window ?” she asked them. 

“Yes, Lady, we won't make no noise at all,—please open the 
window.” 

It was the usual formula. Of course they did make plenty of 
noise, pushing and shoving, each trying to get a little more to the 
front, but it was all done in a friendly way, and Love never 
scolded them, only interfered now and then to see that the smaller 
ones were not unduly squeezed or that crippled Charlie had his 
own seat on the corner of the window-ledge. 

“Tf I open my window for you these cold nights you must in 
return be quiet,” she would say. 

They fulfilled their share of the bargain fairly well, all things 
considered, for when thirty or forty rather rough children, of a 
class verging on the street Arab, get crowded together in a very 
narrow space, there generally is a little fighting before they 
disperse, and Loveday’s audience never once fought in her 
presence, whatever they may have done out of it. Perhaps they 

took away faint impressions of something bearing a distant 
resemblance to chivalr y, for Love was car eful to insist that those 
strong in sex and years should give way to the girls and the 
babies, and after a few repetitions of this lesson she found no 
trouble in persuading the big boys to stand back. She, 
personally, was invariably treated courteously by all the children, 
and ones when, in the course of an exciting game of “ tip-cat,’ 

a boy from another street accidentally cracked her window with 
the implement known as the “tippety-cat,” all the boys belonging 
to the Buildings turned upon him and gave him no peace until he 
went to exculpate them from the suspicion which would other- 
wise have fallen on them, by confessing that he alone did it; 
which confession he accordingly made, adding voluntarily a 
humble apology and an offer to “fling away the ‘tippety-c cat, and 
never play with ‘un no more if the lady liked.” Of course 
Loveday forgave him and refused the sacrifice of his treasure, 
and from that day forth he too was numbered among her 
slaves. 

Life in Margaret Buildings was dreary, certainly, but the 
love of the children was v ery ‘sweet to her ,and when she was with 
them she felt as if she could go on for the rest of her days as she 
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was doing now, with the consciousness of usefulness to them for 
her sole refreshment and reward. 

She was playing when Pell came to fetch her, and he had to 
force his way through the little crowd. 

“Do you want the lady?” cried the cripple Charlie, putting 
his head in at the window. “ Here’s a gentleman for you, Lady,” 
he said. 

“Don’t forget to kiss ’er,” shouted Charlie’s sister, a shock- 
headed damsel of fifteen, just home from the feather-maker’s, 
where she worked from eight till seven for three shillings 
a week. She and her fellows were the despair of Loveday, they 
so sorely needed a guiding hand, and so strenuously rejected any 
such guidance. They sat in their stifling workrooms all day, and 
at night had no recreation save a romp in the courtyard of the 
Buildings or a dance to the melody of a barrel organ in the street ; 
they were coarse and degraded in words and ways, they had no 
chance of growing up into decent women. 

“Yes, they are terribly insolent,” said Love, in reply to 
a remark from Pell; “they are low in every thought. But how 
can they be anything else? They hear nothing and see nothing 
that is not vulgar and brutal and ugly in their homes and their 
work and their play, they do not know that anything better 
exists.” 

“They know you,” said Pell. 

“They have known me for less than three months. Perhaps 
when I have lived among them for three years they will look on 
me as a friend, and try to take example by me in the matter of 
dress and cleanliness, but at present they scarcely answer when 
I speak to them ; they only resent it if I try to make friends 
with them.”’ 

At the entrance to the Buildings Pell had a cab waiting. 

“It’s some little way to our club,” he said, “and I thought if 
you walked maybe you would get tired and not be able to. play 
so well.” 

“Where is your club?” asked Love. 

“Green Street, Stepney,” answered Pell. 

She felt the blood rush to her face ; for she knew that must be 
Tom Pwllmeyric’s club, there could not be two of the same 
character in the same street. What if he were at the concert ? 

But Pell’s next words relieved her. 

“T told you we expected the gentleman home that built the 
club, didn’t I?” he said. 

“Yes,” assented Love. For the life of her she could say no 
more. 

“Well, you can think I was pretty well disappointed to find 
him obliged to go down into the country two days after he came 
back to us.” 

Love breathed more freely. He would not be there then, so 
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far she was safe, and before he returned to London she could 
change her lodging, so that, if he should hear of her performance 
to-night and try to seek her out in consequence, she would be 
away before he came. But oh! how hard it would be to fly from 
him, how hard it was even now to suppress the questions that 
rose to her lips, to conceal the absorbing interest which every 
word about him had for her! 

‘“ He had to go to Mountonshire,” went on Pell; “his sister is 
staying there, and she had a son born on Christmas Day, so | 
suppose he had to go down and see how she was getting along. 
But he said he shouldn’t stay away long.” 

Loveday said nothing, she dared not speak for fear of betraying 
herself. 

“Will you wait here?” said Pell when they reached the hall, 
taking her to a small room with “Secretary’s Office” painted 
on the door. “It’s warmer and more comfortable than the place 
where the other performers wait, and I thought you'd like it 
better.” 

Such unexpected consideration rather surprised her; she did 
not understand why she should be especially favoured. 

“Ts it not inconvenient for me to have a room to myself?” 
she asked. “Of course I like it, but I do not wish to be in 
the way.” 

“ Nobody else wants to come in here,” said Pell. “ You just 
stop till I come and fetch you. We've put you in the first half 
of the programme.” 

She had learnt that she was to play only once and unaccom- 
panied, and that she might go home as soon after her one piece 
as she pleased. 

“We should have got you to play more,” Pell told her, “ only 
the programme was full.” 

“ But ten shillings is too much for me for one solo,” said Love ; 
“T cannot take it.” 

“Oh no, it’s not, but never mind about the pay now, well 
settle all that afterwards.” 7 

Pell brought her a cup of tea and an evening paper. 

“This'll keep you going till it’s your turn to come on,” he said. 
He closed the door very carefully behind him when he went out. 
Loveday fancied he turned the key, but she did not try the lock 
to see, for she thought her idea absurd, and moreover she was 
interested in an announcement which caught her eye as she 
glanced at the newspaper. 


“December 25th. At Rhys Barony, the wife of Christopher Rhys of @ 802 
and heir.” 


How fortunate that Tom had been called away so opportunely | 
Such was the reflection she tried to make, but somehow she 
did not feel as grateful for the opportuneness as she wished to 
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feel; instead of gratitude she experienced something very like 
regret. 

If she could once have seen him without his seeing her, 
she thought, she could have returned to her poverty-stricken 
home cheerfully ; but it was hard to be so near and yet so far, 
to hear of him and yet not dare to speak. 

Through her closed door she heard the sound of loud clapping 
of hands and stamping of feet; a welcome, she supposed, to a 
popular performer. She heard a man’s voice speaking, but she 
could not distinguish what was said; then there was a moment’s 
silence, and Pell came to tell her it was her turn to play. 

She was not nervous, she was too thorough an artist to think 
of herself; but her head swam for a moment when she came 
into the brightly-lighted hall, and she was very pale when 
she stepped on to the platform. 

It was long before that audience forgot her. 

There were flowers on the stage, great bushes of chrysanthe- 
mum, pots of pink and white primula, hothouse ferns and mosses, 
and rare cut blossoms in Japanese jars (Miss Rhys had seen to 
that). In the centre stood a tall palm, six feet high at the least, 
and under the drooping leaves of this tree Loveday placed 
herself, unconscious of the effect, and played. The slender girl 
in her plain black dress, with her beautiful eyes and her 
marvellous music, made a picture worthy of a great master’s 
pencil; she looked too fair, too fragile, for common earth, and 
some of her listeners shook their heads and whispered that 
she could not be long for this world. 

She began with Ernst’s Elégie, that sobbing, sighing lament 
which we all know by heart, but which moves us afresh every 
time we hear it; then she played a mad dance of Grieg’s, which 
set her audience laughing and beating time with their feet on 
the floor; and then she played Home, Sweet Home. What made 
her do it she did not know, but she played on and on, forgetful 
of her company, till there was not a dry eye in the room, 
for her violin seemed to speak, to tell plainer than words of 
the girl’s lost home and lonely life. 

Pell handed her down when she ceased playing. There was 
an instant’s pause, then a perfect roar of applause, and an 
unanimous shout of encore. We English always make a noise 
when music affects us deeply. 

_ Loveday started as they clapped her, she had been playing 

in a dream. ; 

“Make my excuses,” she murmured; “beg them to forgive me, 
I cannot play again.” 

Pell led her back to the little room, but he did not go in 
nosy her. “T’ll tell them you are tired,’ he said, and left 

er, 

She opened the door, still scarcely conscious of aught beyond 
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the music she had been so lost in. The room was occupied, 
a lady and gentleman rose as she entered. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said; “I thought”—and then she 
broke off with a sudden cry,—“ Miss Rhys!” 

Tom Pwllmeyric had arranged it all, with the assistance of his 
friend, Philip Pell. From the moment he assured himself that 
Pell’s violinist and Loveday Owen were one and the same, he 
had kept a watch on her every movement. It was true that 
he had left town, as Pell said, but it was to fetch Miss Rhys, 
that she might be on the spot to take Love home. She had 
only arrived that afternoon, so there had been no time to go 
to Margaret Buildings, and Pell had been instructed on no 
account to let Love guess what was in store for her, lest at 
the eleventh hour she should escape. 

“T know it, my darling, I know it all!” said Miss Rhys, when 
Love brokenly sobbed out her reasons for hiding herself from 
her friends; “we all know it, and we love you all the more. 
Come home with me, my child, and never distrust us so again.” 

So Love’s room in Margaret Buildings was deserted, and 
the children watched in vain for her next day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


** Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives. 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him, and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives.” 
SWINBURNE. 


JESSIE Moss was at the London Hospital, and thither on New 
Year’s Day went Loveday and Miss Rhys. 

“I must go and see her,” said Miss Rhys. “I must thank her 
for her goodness to my darling.’ 

She had listened with tears in her eyes to Love’s story of her 
reception by the work-girl, of Westmore’s rough good-nature, of 
the move to Margaret “Buildings, of Jessie’s illness, and of the 
dire distress which had brought about that street performance 
with its present happy result. Loveday dwelt less upon the 
want and suffering in the Buildings than upon the children's 
love and the neighbours’ kindness. These things lay deep in 
her heart. 

“There is much to be done for the children,” she said. ‘‘ When 
I have stayed with you a little I must go back to them. | can 
never go into society again, for even were there nothing else to 
make me forswear it, | could never feel happy in amusing myse! 
now that I have seen the heart of things, and know how the 
workers live. 

Miss Rhys did not argue with her. Loveday had told her 
enough to convince her that she spoke the truth when she said 
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she must forswear scciety. These three months had altered her 
much. She was aged and saddened, her fair face was thin and 
pale, she had entirely lost the foreign accent which used to be so 
marked. Both Miss Rhys and Tom thought her lovelier than 
before, they recognised in her that beauty which had won her the 
love and respect of the Buildings, the beauty of a self-forgetting 
soul. 

“But what can you do for them?” asked Miss Rhys. “How 
can you help them? You, alone among so many.” 

“Tt is not much that anyone can do, certainly,” answered Love. 
“They want years and years of teaching—not board school teach- 
ing, that is of no use ;—it is education they want—the education in 
thoughts and words and ways that no reading or writing can give. 
They want to learn to think. It is quite useless to tell them 
they must be careful and sober and honest. You may tell them 
that a thousand times, and they will be none the better. They 
want to be shown that it is possible to be clean and thrifty and 
comfortable without spending a farthing more than they spend 
now. It’s no good to tell them that. You must do it yourself, 
week after week, and year after year, until you induce one here 
and another there to try to do the same. They have no wish to 
live better now. How should they have? They have never seen 
what comfort and cleanliness are.” 

“TI believe in living right in the midst of them,” said Tom, 
“they feel differently towards you. You seem more like a friend 
and less like a preacher. Preaching’s nota bit of good, never was 
and never will be.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Miss Rhys, reproachfully, for she was 
orthodox. 

“ It’s the fact, Miss Rhys,” said Tom. “ We want practice, not 
preaching. Christianity has been preached for nearly nineteen 
hundred years, and what have we got to show for it? A mass of 
corruption and rottenness and misery in the midst of the richest 
country in the world ; vice and crime going on nightly that would 
make your blood run cold to hear spoken of ; fashionable women 
spending a couple of hundred pounds at one go on boots and 
shoes (as I saw in a ‘society’ paper the other day), while their 
fellow-women slave from morning till night to earn six 
shillings in a week; fashionable men buying button-hole bouquets 
at a guinea apiece, while other men stand at the dockyard gates 
all day on the chance of earning a sixpence; employers of labour 
giving thousands of pourds to advertised charities, while their own 
work-people die of the poisonous air in the underground work- 
rooms of their fine West-end shops. And this is a Christian 
country! I tell you, Miss Rhys, Rome in the worst days ot the 
Empire was no whit worse than London is now—not so bad, in 
fact, for Rome did not cover its vices with a cloak of hypocrisy, 
whereas here in London a man may break every commandment 
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in the Decalogue every day of his life if he will go once to church 
on Sunday. Look at De Limousin, for example. You know 
what he is now, and you mean to cut him in consequence. Butis 
there any other woman in London who'll do as much? Not one, 
for if they treated De Limousin according to his deserts they 
would have todo the same by all the others of his sort, and their 
yisiting lists would be decimated.” 

Loveday’s face had grown whiter at the mention of De 
Limousin. 

“Do you remember,” she said to Miss Rhys, “ that night when 
he would not let me speak to a sick woman in the street? 
There are many like him. Even in the short time I have lived 
among the people I have heard stories of wickedness and cruelty 
enough to break one’s heart. But I did not know until that 
horrible experience that the men those poor souls told me of were 
what the world calls ‘ gentlemen.’ ” 

“Tt is very terrible, very awful,” said Miss Rhys. “I tremble 
for you. I cannot bear to think of you going back to that 
place.” 

“There is no danger there,” answered Loveday. “There is sin 
and shame enough among the people, God knows, but they are 
more honourable than their betters. None of those men ever 
spoke a bad word to me. That distinction was reserved for our 
friend and equal. Can you wonder that I choose to cast in my 
lot with the ‘masses’? Don’t think me bitter, dear Miss Rhys. 
I do not mean to be; but my blood boils when I think of these 
things, and I cannot speak calmly.” 

Could this be Loveday, this stern indignant woman? Was she 
indeed the same Loveday who had revelled in the delights of 
the London season less than a year ago? Miss Rhys looked at 
her and wondered. 

In the watches of the New Year’s night, lying wide awake ona 
bed of down in the perfectly-appointed room which was called 
hers, in the house in Park Lane, Loveday had thought it all out. 
Here, on the one hand, was wealth and luxury, affection and 
amusement, an existence shielded from every care, a life of self- 
pleasing in its choicest aspect. On the other hand was hard 
work (for she was determined to work for her living like the 
rest, if she returned to Margaret Buildings), ugliness, poverty on 
all sides, nothing pleasant or beautiful save the consciousness of 
well-doing, the hope of helpfulness to those sad souls who had 
not, like her, the choice of brighter things. It was not hard 
to decide. When the sun rose her resolution was taken. 

And Tom Pwllmeyric? Ah, there was her lode-star, her guide 
and example. She would see him sometimes. They would take 
sweet counsel together; they would be dear friends. But they 
must be nothing more. He would not wish to marry her now, 
to link his good name with her, nameless as she was. Even Wl, 
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in his generosity, he asked her to marry him, she must refuse, 
she must show that she loved him too well to disgrace him. 

So she mused in the sunshine of the New Year morning, feeling 
content and at peace now that her decision with regard to her 
future was made. 

At the hospital they were received by one of the doctors, a 
friend of Miss Rhys’s, to whom she had notified their coming. He 
was a young man, not more than seven- or eight-and-twenty, 
somewhat worn by overwork and broken nights, but keen-eyed 
and kindly, with quick perceptions and sympathies. That his 

atients loved him was evident from the ready smiles and replies 
which his pleasant words in passing elicited. The weakest of 
them tried to answer cheerfully when he spoke. 

“T seem to know your face,” he said to Loveday, “though 
I am sure I have never seen you before. Forgive my making the 
remark, I was afraid you would think me a boor for staring at 
you so hard.” 

“Is poor Jessie any better?” asked Miss Rhys, as he led 
them to the ward where she was lying. “ Will she recover ?” 

“She will never be strong again, but she might be fairly well 
ina warm climate. She is better since she came in.” 

“T will send her to the Isle of Wight,” said Miss Rhys. And 
she revolved in her mind a scheme to settle Jessie and Tom West- 
more as caretakers of a cottage which she possessed at Ventnor, 
and which she visited occasionally in the autumn before she went 
abroad. She could not do enough for those who had been good 
to Loveday in her trouble. 

The young doctor stood aside while Loveday talked to Jessie, 
relating as briefly as she could how the concert had brought her 
into contact with her friends, and then introducing her to Miss 
Rhys, who told her how deeply she had been moved by her 
kindness to Love, and promised to send her as soon as she could: 
travel to that milder air which was to restore her to health, 
Jessie listened in silence; she was shy and constrained in the 
presence of this beautifully dressed, sweet-voiced little lady, with 
her white hair and her brilliant dark eyes. But she found her 
tongue when Miss Rhys unfolded her plans for the future, and 
described the cottage under the sheltering cliff, where the wind 
never blew and the sun always shone, and where she was to 
grow strong and well as the wife of her faithful sweetheart. 

“Oh, Love!” she cried, “is it all true? Shall I really go there 
and get well and marry Tom ?” 

Meanwhile the doctor had moved on, and was talking to 
another patient, a woman of middle age, worn and wasted by 
disease, but with remains of great beauty in her face. And as he 
talked to her, he glanced again and again at Loveday. 

“Tt is most extraordinary,” he muttered; “I must ask Miss 
Rhys if she does not see it.” 
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He went back to Jessie’s bedside and drew Miss Rhys away, 
“ Look at Number 29,” he said ; “do you not see a marvellous 
likeness to her in Miss Owen ?”’ 

“How curious!” said Miss Rhys; “I see what you mean. 
Who is she?” 

“She came in last week; cancer in the breast; I don’t think 
she will live out the night. Her name is Maitland.” 

Miss Rhys turned suddenly pale. 

“ Maitland!” she exclaimed. 

The sick woman was watching the group of visitors. When 
Miss Rhys uttered her name she heard it, and looked at her. 
Then her eyes wandered to the tall girl sitting beside the next 
bed. A faint flush tinged her pallid cheek, and she turned her 
head away with a strange set expression on her face, clutching 
at the coverlet with her emaciated hands. 

But Loveday’s ear, quickened by instinct, caught the sound of 
a low moan ; she rose and went tv the woman’s side, her heart 
beating fast. 

And then the set look passed from the wan face and a great 
joy illumined the dying woman’s countenance. 

“ My child!” she said. 

That was all. Loveday knelt down and hid her face; her 
mother feebly stretched out her hand and laid it on her bent 
head. The bystanders drew further away, and for a moment 
there was silence. 

“She is gone!” said the doctor, in a low tone. 

Miss Rhys was weeping. 

“ All her life she kept away from her child,” she said. “ She 
sacrificed herself utterly to save the child from shame, and it was 
in vain.” 

“She did not know that,” said the doctor. “ Look at her now. 
She has died in absolute peace.” | 

Miss Rhys looked at the face through her tears. It was already 
settling into the marvellous statuesque beauty that comes to the 
happy dead. The sunken eyes were closed, the chiselled lips 
wore a radiant smile. 

Loveday rose from her knees as the doctor spoke. 

“ All is well,” she said, dreamily. “They are together now, and 
they both understand.” 


Loveday only stayed a week with Miss Rhys. Then she went 
back to her rooms in Margaret Buildings, and was received with 
effusive joy by the children, who serenaded her to the best 0! 
their ability on penny whistles and tin pots. Their parents wel- 
comed her too; the women smiled at her and the men nodded 
her a greeting. It was all very squalid, very dismal, compared 
with the house in Park Lane, but she felt no inclination to draw 
back ; she was resolved to live and die among the people. 
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So the days passed on, and she was happy. She was well 
supplied with orders for embroidery now through Miss Rhys, 
but she was paid no more than the market value of her 
work; she never would accept better terms than her neighbours 
were able to obtain. Even at that, however, she made some five- 
and-twenty shillings a week, and out of it she put by, on an 
average, half, for she desired to spend no more on herself than 
was really necessary. 

“Tt is useless for me to make my rooms pretty and nice if I 
have to own when they ask me that I have for my own use as 
much as they have for a whole family,” she would say, when 
Miss Rhys expostulated with her on her frugality. “I want to 
do it on as little as possible in order to prove that it can be done. 
All I save will be wanted badly enough when the winter comes 
again.” 

Miss Rhys came to see her often, and Love always spent Sunday 
in Park Lane when her friend was in town. Christopher and 
Isabel came too, and many of their infant son’s cast-off toys 
and out-grown clothes found their way to the babies in the 
Buildings. And oftener still came Tom Pwllmeyric, sometimes 
accompanied by Pell, sometimes by Prior (who now spent three 
evenings a week at the Stepney club, and was on a dozen councils 
and committees), but oftener alone. 

He had asked her to marry him the day after that memorable 
concert, and she had refused, telling him that his love was her 
greatest joy, his example her strongest encouragement, but 
praying him to take her answer as final, and not to imperil their 
friendship by trying to alter her decision. And he had gone 
away sadly, tinding her determination hard to accept, yet not 
altogether hopeless of changing it some day. She did not tell 
hin her real reason for refusing him, but he knew it nevertheless. 

For several months he did not speak of it again; they discussed 
every other subject under the sun in the long talks which they 
had in the evenings after their work was done, but they never 
spoke of love. They grew to understand each other so thoroughly 
that they scarcely needed to express their thoughts; a word, a 
look, was enough, their opinions on almost all points were the 
same. Loveday honestly believed that Tom’s love for her had 
changed into friendship, and she rejoiced thereat—or thought she 
did. 

But one evening he came looking graver than usual. He had 
not been to the Buildings for a week, and Loveday had missed 
him more than she cared to own. 

“My father is dead,” he said. 

She offered no condolence ; she knew that he could not be very 
deeply grieved. 

“The estate is mortgaged beyond the possibility of redemption,” 
he continued; “there will be barely enough for my mother to live 
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on when everything is paid up. I shall, of course, drop the title. 
The younger children will have to work for themselves, and | 
shall be a poor man all my days.” 

He spoke in a dry tone, as if his words were premeditated, 

“Surely that does not trouble you?” exclaimed Loveday, 
puzzled by his manner. : 

“No, that does not trouble me at all,” he said; “I have often 
been sorely perplexed as to what ought to be done with the 
wealth I supposed [ should inherit. I am thankful that question 
is settled for me. But one other question remains to be settled. 
I know why you refused me last winter, Loveday; will you 
refuse me again? I am a working man now, Loveday, as you 
are a working woman; I must work or starve. Shall we not 
work together ?” 

Her hands lay loosely clasped on her knee; her eyes were 
fixed on his face, but she neither moved nor spoke, until he came 
forward and put his arm round her. Then she raised her head. 

“ Are you sure it is right for you, are you sure it will not spoil 
your life? You know who and what I am P 

He did not let her finish. 

“ You are the best and noblest woman that walks God’s earth,” 
he said. “ Marry me, my darling, and our lives will be fuller 
and happier and more useful than ever they have been yet.” 

He drew her to him, and she laid her head on his breast. 

“ Perhaps we can help each other,” she said. 





THE END. 
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PARLIAMENT was at length prorogued in the last week of Sep- 
tember, and it might have been expected that for some weeks at 
least there would have been silence in the land. But the poli- 
tician has no holidays, and knows no peace. Agitation is the law 
of his existence; party polemics are the breath of his nostrils ; 
the platform is as natural to the great men of these degenerate 
days as the quarter-deck was to the greater men of the days of 
empire-making ; and “all year long the noise of battle rolls.” 
The first week of October was signalised by two political demon- 
strations, very different, but perhaps equally significant. An 
enormous concourse of people, estimated at from fourteen to 
twenty thousand, assembled in a gentleman’s park at Dartford to 
hear Lord Randolph Churchill address the nation for the first 
time in his capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech 
was really a remarkable one, not for its literary quality (for in 
point of composition it was decidedly leaden, and contained not a 
single epigram or happy phrase, except perhaps the intention 
“to recall the laws of political economy from their starry exile ”), 
but as demonstrating ex cathedra@ that within a certain ring-fence, 
called for convenience the Constitution, and formed roughly 
speaking of the Monarchy, the Church, the House of Lords, and 
that loose entity, the Empire, there is no earthly difference 
between Conservatives and Radicals. At this moment, of course, 
the question of Home Rule sharply divides politicians into 
Unionists and Separatists, and as Lord Randolph thrice reminded 
the men of Kent, “to maintain the union of the Unionist party ” 
will be the guiding principle and motive of the Government, to 
which all other considerations are to be subordinate. It is im- 
possible to predict, as Mr. Gladstone admits, the course which 
this question of Home Rule may run. It may collapse suddenly, 
as other Irish movements, quite as formidable in appearance, 
have done before, owing to the disappearance of some leader, or 
to the action of the Government, or the American Fenians. On 
the other hand, it may, as Mr. Gladstone hopes, gather fresh 
strength as it goes on, in which case the present division of 
parties will be maintained, though which will conquer at the polls 
next time no one can say. But putting aside the Irish question, 
and remembering our ring-fence of capital institutions, it 1s now 
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placed beyond a doubt that progress is as much part of the Con- 
servative as of the Radical creed. The party of tradition, of 
veneration for antiquity, of quieta non movere, is itself become 
“parcel and portion of the hideous past.” “ We must not dwell 
too fondly on the past,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“ Politics is not a science of the past ; politics is the science of the 
future.’ Mr. Disraeli once boasted that he had “ educated his 
party” into passing the Reform Bill of 1867: Lord Randolph 
educates his party by even more drastic doses. No less than ten 
distinct and large measures, the successful carriage of any one of 
which would make the fortune of a Minister or a Government, 
were announced by Lord Randolph as the programme of the 
coming Session. They are—l. The reform of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, or, in the Minister’s words, the restoraticn of “ freedom” 
to an enslaved House of Commons, by giving the Government 
a simple and effective power of closing debate; 2. Facilities, 
through the operation of local authorities, for the acquisition by 
the agricultural labourer of freehold plots and allotments of land ; 
3. The settlement of the tithe question, by the majority of land- 
lords taking upon themselves the direct burthen of the incidence 
of tithes; 4. The regulation of railway rates (the great com- 
panies are admonished by the text, ‘‘ Agree with your adversary 
quickly, while you are in the way with him’”’); 5. A cheaper 
method of transferring and acquiring land; 6. The establish- 
ment in our country districts of some genuinely popular form of 
local government, including (a) the re-adjustment of local taxa- 
tion, and (b) the transfer of the licensing power ; 7. Some genuine 
and considerable reduction of public expenditure, and consequently 
of taxation; 8. Further reform of the land laws in Ireland, by 
the creation of a peasant proprietary ; 9. A system of popular 
local government in Ireland (presumably by the system known 
as County Boards); 10. The question of popular elementary 
education. We are not given much idea as to how these vast 
questions are to be handled by a Tory Government; as to 
whether, for instance, the legislation on popular elementary 
education which is “urgently demanded by very large masses 
of our people ” means the abolition of fees or not. That is the 
artistic defect of the speech, which is a mere catalogue of bills 
without any of those felicitous touches of description or sarcasm 
by which the master hand of Lord Beaconsfield relieved the 
monotony of what is called “a statesmanlike speech.” But the 
point is that the speech might have been spoken by M* 
Chamberlain ; and it is literal truth to say that there is not 4 
single one of the ten measures, just enumerated, that was not 
initiated by the Radicals, and until a few months ago bitterly 
opposed by the whole weight of the Conservative party. This 
absorption by the Conservatives of the entire Radical programme 
marks a new phase in the history of our English parties, which 
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may be fraught with the most momentous results. To do him 


justice, Lord Randolph makes no secret of the fact that he is the 


deputy of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, and that to the 
task of pleasing them all other considerations are to be subservient. 
But how are Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain to be got to 
agree, for instance, about allotments by local authorities? If 
only this difficulty can be surmounted, there might really be 
some prospect of what all sensible men have long hoped for, but 
regarded as a dream, namely, the formation of a large and com- 
prehensive National party, by the side of which the Gladstonites 
and Parnellites would shrink to wne quantité négligeable, as 
M. Ferry called China. Besides his catalogue, the concluding pas- 
sages Of Lord Randolph’s speech had a special interest. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was sanguine about the coming 
winter in Ireland. He was of opinion that prosperity would kill 
the Nationalist League, and that a good harvest, rising prices, and 
the substantial benefits of the Land Act of 1881 would alienate 
the farmers of Ireland from Mr. Parnell more surely than any 
other agency. “Of course,” said Lord Randolph characteristically, 
“if there is to be a general repudiation of rent all over Ireland, 
there will be a set-to. That is only human nature. But the 
Government will be on the side of legal obligations.” The last 
paragraph of this Dartford manifesto has naturally excited a good 
deal of attention on the Continent. The Conservative leaders 
seem suddenly to have discovered that support of nascent nation- 
alities, and the emancipation of Europe from overshadowing 
empires, have for three centuries “marked in strong, clear, and 
distinct lines the course of the British Empire among the nations 
of the world.” We are reminded of the days of the Spanish 
Armada, of the wars against Louis XIV. and Napoleon, of Greece 
and Italy. We can remember when Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Beaconstield used to sing “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
and when the policy of nationalities was sneered at as maudlin 
sentimentalism. Unquestionably the Treaty of Berlin has 
changed a great deal, and it is now recognised that if Russia 
is to be kept out of Constantinople, it can be done more effectually 
by a belt of Balkan principalities than by the rotten rampart 
of the Turk. But the description of this brand-new foreign 
policy as the policy which for three centuries has marked the 
course of England must make many an old diplomatist and 
historian smile. “Should circumstances arise which from their 
grave and dangerous nature force the Government of the Queen 
to make a choice, it cannot be doubted that the sympathy, and, 
if necessary, the support of England will be given to those Powers 
who seek the peace of Europe and the liberty of peoples, and 
in whose favour our timely adhesion would probably, and with- 
out the use of force, decide the issue,’ is the most significant, 
because the least ambiguous passage in the speech. It can 
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hardly have been delivered without the-~ sanction of Lord 
Salisbury, and it can only mean that in the event of Austrian 
interference to prevent the overthrow of the Bulgarian constitu. 
tion by Russia, England would back Austria, if necessary, by 
military force. Truly an important declaration, and quite one 
of the events of the month. 

In strange contrast to this monster gathering of Kentish 
Conservatives was the visit of the Irish deputations to Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden Castle, on the next day, the 3rd of October, 
The deputations were from “the women of Ireland,” and from the 
corporations of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel, and to the 
number of about forty persons, under the wing of the Lord and 
Lady Mayoress of Dublin, drove over from Chester in a dozen open 
conveyances to the retreat of the old statesman, who received them 
in old-fashioned style, standing on the steps with his wife, and 
then conducting them to the library, where he received their 
addresses, and made them a long speech in reply. It is impossible 
to suppress a feeling of genuine pity for the veteran, organ-voiced 
orator, who has spoken to his tens of thousands in the open air, 
and stilled or stirred them with his tongue as Poseidon stilled or 
stirred the waters with his trident, now reduced to haranguing 
forty ladies and gentlemen in his library ; but Mr. Gladstone has 
not husbanded his splendid gift of voice, and his days for monster 
meetings in the open air are over. Dartford and Hawarden, the 
rising and the setting sun, provoke sad, if somewhat trite, 
reflections. These sentiments of sadness and pity check an 
inclination to laugh at the idea of Mr. Gladstone’s being presented 
with the freedom of that city which snapped its fingers at Lord 
Spencer, when asked to pay for the extra cost of police in the bad 
years of ’81 and ’82, and of his name being put upon the same 
bead-roll of patriots as Charles Stewart Parnell, whom he in- 
prisoned. No one thinks of criticising the language of addresses 
upon these occasions; the Irish have the reputation of being the 
best flatterers in the world, and in the document read to the ex- 
Premier by the Mayor of Cork, they fairly surpassed themselves. 
Mr. Gladstone appeared to snuff the incense, which they sent up 
in clouds about him, with so much naive enjoyment that the 
lines in Cadenus and Vanessa irresistibly occur to us : 


“°Tis an old maxim of the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools ; 
But now and then your men of wit, 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 


Mr. Gladstone was never celebrated for a sense of humour, or for 
a long memory ; but really some of his opening sentences must 
have sorely tried the gravity both of himself and his hearers. 
Speaking of the alternative of civil war which confronted the 
Duke of Wellington in 1839, he said :— 


“No such alternative attends the controversy which is now raised. It has beet 
purely constitutional, and so far as the Irish nation is concerned, I know of but one 
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case in which the Irish nation has been immoderate, even in words, during the progress 
of this great struggle, so far as it has yet proceeded, and that case, gentlemen,—I will 
be frank with you—is the excess of the terms in which you have been pleased, not 
unnaturally perhaps, to convey your acknowledgments to myself. . . . Essential con- 
ditions of the work . . . have been backed and sustained with singular mildness and 
temperance of expression. This has, so far as I have observed, been characteristic of 
your conduct and the conduct of those who think with you at every stage of the 
proceedings down to the present moment. Threats of force, gentlemen,—we are not 
dealing with apprehensions of civil war,Jof great conflict "—(are we not, indeed ?)— 
“have not proceeded from you.” 


The inaccuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s references to Wolfe Tone 
have been amply demonstrated by correspondents to the Times. 
But without going so far back as Wolfe Tone, how is this 
“moderation” reconcilable with the proclamation by Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Government of the Land League, with the incarceration of 
Mr. Parnell, with the sentence, so often quoted, “ With painful 
precision, crime dogs the footsteps of the League,” or with the 
celebrated Leeds speech, in which Mr. Parnell was denounced as 
“not ashamed to openly preach the gospel of public plunder ” ? 
After all, what is the value of this historical argument, on which 
Mr. Gladstone lays so much stress? Why these elaborate histori- 
cal estimates of the value and functions of Grattan’s Parliament, 
of the means, rough and dirty, no doubt, but characteristic of the 
times, by which the Union was brought about? Simply this, to 
prove that the Act of Union, though legally valid, is morally 
invalid, as not having been carried with the free assent of the 
Irish people. The argument is this: The Act of Union was 
carried by “ blackguardism,” through a corrupt Irish Parliament 
of placemen and bribees, in opposition to the wishes of the Irish 
nation; it has therefore no binding effect upon our consciences, is 
mere waste paper, and must be torn up. The merest tyro in 
school logic must detect the fallacy of this syllogism of two 
terms. The middle term, which ought to connect the major 
premiss with the conclusion, is suppressed by a very common 
rhetorical trick, because its statement would show the absurdit 
of the conclusion. The minor premiss, if stated, would run thus: 
All acts of legislation, carried without the free assent of the 
“people,” as understood by our present practically universal 
suffrage, are morally invalid. Putting aside the fact that, with 
equal logic and justice, all acts passed prior to the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1885 might be denounced as morally 


invalid, and that the acts annually obtained from Parliament for - 


the payment of interest on debts not contracted by the present 
generation might be repudiated, it may be permitted to ask, by 
What means was the Union of the United States effected ? 
Certainly not “with the free assent of the people” of the 
Southern Confederacy, and if not by blackguardism, most un- 
questionably by bayonets. Are we to be told that the Union of 
the United States is morally invalid? If every public national 
act, not carried with the free assent of the nation, but effected 
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by blackguardism, or bullets, is to be reversed on that score, 
considerable and instantaneous confusion would arise in Europe, 
and large alterations in the map of the world would immediately 
become necessar y. America would at once have to be restored to 
the Red Indians, and the empire of the Great Mogul rehabilitated 
at Delhi. But, to do them justice, the public see the futility of 
this historical argument, which interests no one but Mr. Glad- 
stone, to whom it may well be allowed as an amusement of 
old age. 

Just before Parliament was prorogued,a member asked Sir 
Henry Holland, the Vice-President of the Committee of the 
Privy Council which manages our national education, whether 
his attention had been called to a circular issued by the Council 
of the Metropolitan Federation of Radical C lubs, advising all 
parents within the district of the London School Board not to 
pay any school fees after October 4th, the date on which the 
celebrated new code of rules adopted by what its enemies call a 
reactionary and its supporters an economical Board was to come 
into force ; and whether, in the event of a general strike against 
the pay ment of school Seen, the Government would take any ste ps 
to enforce the law. The Minister replied that if any person were 
misguided enough to follow the advice of the Radical Clubs, the 
School Board possessed ample powers to enforce the law. But does 
it? is the question which is now interesting the London rate- 
payers. Under the Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 education is 
made compulsory for all; that is, every parent or guardian is com- 
pellable by legal process to send his or her children to a school. 
But by the statutes, as interpreted by Lord Coleridge in the 
Wood case, the Board is empowered to recover from the parent, 
like any other debt, not only the unpaid fees but the amount of 
the penalty fixed for the breach of the law, which says that 
every man must send his child to school; and further that the 
attendance at school of a child, whose fee has not been paid, is 
not a legal attendance within the meaning of the Act. The 
London School Board, which was elected ‘last November, just 
before the General Election, i is reactionary in this sense, that it is 
determined not to render itself obnoxious to the charge of extrava- 
gance, which had so freely been brought against its predecessor; 
to use an Americanism, it was elected upon the economy ticket; 
and its election was unquestionably a protest by the ratepayers 
against an ever-rising school rate. The last Board was in: the 
habit, not only of remitting fees largely, but of keeping feeless 
children at school whilst they prosecuted the parents for not 
sending them to school. It occurred to the present Board shat 
such a “proceeding must strike the poor as an absurdity, and that 
to go on educating the children for nothing was not the best way 
of getting the fees out of the parents, besides being unfair to 
those who paid their pence. The Board therefore determined to 
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exclude those children whose fees were not paid, until they were 
either paid or remitted by the local managers. On Monday, 
October 4th, every child who appeared at school without the 
yence was sent back to his or her parent with Notice L., requesting 
payment of the fee, and reminding him or her that unless the fee 
was paid or remitted, he or she might be summoned before a magis- 
trate for a breach of the Jaw. In the meantime the child returned 
presumably to school, and if by Wednesday morning the fee was not 
paid, the child was sent home again with Notice IL., requesting 
the parent to come to the school on Friday to explain to the 
managers why the fee had not been paid, stating that if the fee 
cannot be paid, application for its remission may be made, but 
that if it is neither remitted nor paid, then the child may be 
excluded from school, and the parent prosecuted for a breach of 
the law. If the fee is not paid by the Monday fortnight after 
Notice I., the feeless children are to be refused admission to the 
Board schools, and the persons are to be “ prosecuted according 
to the rigour of the law,” as they say on trespass-boards, In 
the district of the London School Board there are three hundred 
and eighty-seven Board Schools, educating, or trying to educate, 
close upon half a million children; that is the number on the 
register. Should therefore any large proportion of parents be 
“so misguided,” as Sir Henry Holland puts it, as to follow the 
advice of the Radical Clubs and strike against fees (as after the 
success of the strike against rent, why should they not?) the 
School Board will have to embark upon a legal campaign of a 
colossal nature, and the solicitor to the Board may well expect to 
reap a rich harvest this winter. Indeed it may be necessary to 
erect a School Board Court for London, upon the lines of the Land 
Court for Ireland, which shall do nothing else but dispose of 
School Board cases, for already the School Board powers complain 
that no adequate facilities are accorded them by the police-courts 
for their cases. But the prospect of a widespread war between 
the parents, backed in their defiance of the law by the Radical 
party in and out of Parliament, and the members of the School 
Board, anxious to do their duty to the ratepayers is more alarm- 
ing than amusing—so alarming that the School Board have 
decided to postpone for a month the exclusion of the feeless from 
school. The chief complaint against the new Code appears to be 
the inquisitorial nature of the questions, administered to the 
parent in the Notice asking why the fee has not been paid, which 
the parent is supposed to fill up and return to the teacher by the 
child. Thus a labouring man is asked to write down how long 
and for what reason he is out of work ; and a mother is asked to 
state whether she is married or single, a widow, or deserted. 
Now, it is one thing to ask people these awkward questions, 
gently and tactfully, and another to make them write them down 
on a printed form. Lord Randolph Churchill has promised us 
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legislation on the subject of elementary education ; and surely 
neither by the friends or foes of free education can the present 
state of the law be regarded as satisfactory. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
thinks that elementary education ought to be gratuitous, because 
it is so on the Continent, and because it is “a democratic idea,” 
though this airy philosopher does not condescend to tell us how 
the £1,700,000 (in round numbers) now paid in pence is to be 
made good. Mr. Sidney Buxton thinks that education should be 
free, but free in voluntary as well as in Board schools, and that 
all should receive a proportionately equal grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer ; while there are other less reasonable Radicals, who 
think that the school pence of the poor should be paid by plunder- 
ing our “public schools.” One thing is certain, that if elementary 
education is to be gratuitous it must be so for all alike, and that 
the present system of squeezing the conscientious and the timid 
to pay for the unfortunate and the unscrupulous will not do. 

On the continent the attention of Europe has, of course, been 
concentrated on Bulgaria. Never perhaps before has the struggle 
between military despotism and constitutional liberty, which is 
always going on in some quarters of the world through all history, 
been more dramatically displayed upon a more conspicuous stage. 
Russia and Turkey, as they are the most easterly, so they are the 
most barbarous powers in Europe; their ideas of morality and 
their methods of government belong to the fighting age. In both 
corruption is omnipotent, and secrecy habitual; but the Turk is 
easy and tolerant, unless provoked by actual rebellion, while the 
Russian is cruel and cynical. Whatever may be thought now 
about the “ Bulgarian Atrocities,” it should always be remembered 
that Bulgaria was at that time as much a part of Turkey as 
Ireland still is of the United Kingdom ; that there was a military 
rebellion, and that military powers are in the habit of putting 
down military revolts with a rough hand. Russia has no right 
in Bulgaria, except what used to be regarded as the moral right 
of the head of the Greek Church and the Protector of the Slav 
race. What has become of that moral right now ? - It has been 
repudiated by a majority of more than twenty to one of the 
entire Bulgarian people. By a clause in the Treaty of Berlin it 
is provided that in the event of a vacancy on the Bulgarian 
throne, the whole nation shall elect a Grand Sobranjé, or 
Extraordinary National Assembly, composed of 590 members, who 
shall elect a Prince, to be approved by the European Powers. On 
Sunday, the 10th of October (by an arrangement which may very 
advantageously be adopted by this country), all the elections took 
place simultaneously, with the result that 530 candidates, who 
may best be described as Bulgarian or Independent, were returned, 
as against 50 Zankoflites, or Russian deputies; 10 districts no 
voting. In the capital itself, M. Stambouloff, one of the Regents, 
received 1763 votes, while M. Zankoff, the head and front of the 
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Russian party, only scored seven votes. Therefore the right of 
Russia in Bulgaria at this hour is none other than that of brute 
force, and Mr. Gladstone’s “ Divine figure from the North” looks 
uncommonly like the ordinary usurper of the Napoleonic type. 
It would be difficult to find words of adequate praise for 
the behaviour of the Bulgarian nation in face of that blus- 
tering barbarian, General Kaulbars. Europe has beheld with 
amazement a Power, which claims admission to the cirele of 
civilisation, employing, for the coercion of an unoffending 
nation, tools and instruments that really would not have 
disgraced the Regicide Directory of Paris. Besides threaten- 
ing everybody he came across with the anger of his august 
master, General Kaulbars had the unhappy hardihood to mount 
the tribune and make an electoral tour, for the purpose of con- 
vincing the Bulgarian people that they were slaves and cowards. 
But oratory does not appear to be the General’s forte, and his 
electioneering addresses did not exactly have what the Parisians 
call wn succes fou, nor even, for that matter, un succes destime. 
But the worst outrage of all was the attempt to upset the 
elections on Sunday by the importation into the towns of hired 
bands of Montenegrin and Macedonian peasants, who tried to 
storm the electoral bureau in Sofia, and then took refuge in the 
Russian Consulate, where they were freely supplied with brandy 
and bludgeons. Yet in spite of all these provocations and un- 
endurable insults, their chosen Ministers rated like schoolboys, 
the officers of their army offered money for their allegiance, their 
elections declared null and void, the Bulgarians behaved with a 
patience, a calmness, and a resolution that would have become 
a nation long trained to the forms and the practice of representa- 
tive government. To the threats of a bully they opposed resolu- 
tions of confidence in their Government, and they answered the 
violence of hired bands by the votes of the electoral bureaux. 
The sickening part of the whole drama is that everybody seems 
to expect that Russia will simply annul the elections, and occupy 
Bulgaria. Many voices will no doubt be raised against such a 
proceeding, but not a finger, save those of “correspondents” and 
leader-writers. 

The surface of Spanish society has been ruffled by one of those 
military intrigues, which are so common in that country. The 
author of the last pronunciamento was General Villacampa, 
Whom the Ministers of the Queen Regent had little difficulty in 
suppressing, although Sefior Sagasta has had to reconstruct his 
Cabinet upon more Conservative lines. There has been consider- 
able friction between France and Spain about the residence of 
Zorrilla, one of the many Spanish pronunciamentists (to coin a 
word) in Paris, though it is not easy to see how the Parisians 
could refuse to receive a political refugee. There is something 
very romantic about the position of the Queen-Mother defend- 
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ing the kingdom of her infant son, and the commutation of 
Villacampa’s capital sentence was a concession to morbid and 
misplaced sentimentality. 

A temporary excitement has been caused in the stagnant circles 
wt Cairo by the Lavison incident. Mr. Lavison is a young Levan- 
tine, who enjoys the honour of being the Envoy-Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the ex- -Khedive Ismail, who fancies, for 
some reason or other best known to himself, that he is owed a flea- 
bite of five millions by the Egyptian Exchequer. Most people, who 
know the history of Egypt for the last twenty years, think it is 
the other way about, and that Ismail owes the Egyptian Exchequer 
a good deal more than five millions, though as there is not the 
slightest chance of either being paid, it doesn’t matter much 
which is the creditor and which is the debtor. Mr. Lavison and 
some retainers simply seized possession of a piece of land in the 
garden of the Ismailia Palace, now occupied by Moukhtar Pasha, 
in satisfaction of the said debt. Whether the debt be due, or 
whether, if due, the land in question could be seized in satisfac- 
tion, are points for the court of law. The essence of the incident 
lay in Mr. Lavison’s taking the Jaw into his own hands by seizing 
a piece of land in the heart of Cairo for payment of a claim not 
adjudged by any tribunal. The whole proceeding illustrates the 
intolerable inconvenience of the capitulations, for Mr. Lavison, 
though an Egyptian by birth, is a Russian subject, and can only 
be tried by the international tribunals. If ever Egypt is to be 
properly governed, there must be one law for the Egyptian and 
the foreigner, and the international tribunals must be abolished. 
A, A. B. 
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THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF 
MODERN EUROPE.* 


We have much pleasure in directing 
the attention of our readers to an 
able and scholarly work lately 
published by Mr. Weir, which will, 
we trust, prove to be a great acqui- 
sition to historical students. The 
purpose of the book is to place in 
their logical connection and to 
review the principal events, or 
rather groups of events, which 
embody the necessary groundwork 
for the study of the history of 
Europe in the nineteenth century. 
Although the author has (we think) 
wisely adopted the historical form, 
his work can hardly be said to be a 
history, but rather such a prelimi- 
nary view of the immediate and 
proximate antecedents of our pre- 
sent civilisation as would seem best 
fitted to form a standpoint for the 
more detailed study of our own 
age. For this purpose Mr. Weir 
has foregone the usual device of 
treating all history under the head 
of politics, and has distributed his 
matter in a different though more 
satisfactory manner. 

The introductory chapter de- 
scribes the despotic bureaucracies 
of the eighteenth century working 
under feudal forms, and unhappily 
stained with the cruelty of the 
Middle Ages—the survival of an 
effete system side by side with the 
development of a new order. It 
shows the nobility and clergy 
occupying only to neglect or abuse 


* “The Historical Basis of Modern 
Europe.” By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
London. 1886. 
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their position of advantage, and the 
advance of the destructive intellec- 
tual movement which forms the 
fitting prelude to the great French 
Revolution. 

The second chapter reviews the 
labours of the chief reforming mon- 
archs (viz., Peter and Catherine I. 
in Russia, Frederick the Great in 
Prussia, and Joseph IT. in Austria), 
the rule of the French kings, and 
the aristocratic government in 
England, followed by the attempt 
at absolutism of George III., with 
all of which the reading public are 
probably well acquainted. It also 
chronicles events comparatively 
little known, although of scarcely 
inferior importance, such as the 
ministry of Pombal in Portugal, a 
country which, small as it was, 
took the lead in the expulsion of 
the Jesuits ; the progress of liberal 
ideas in Italy and the Scandinavian 
states, and the fatal anarchy which 
led to the political extinction of 
Poland. The notable characteristic 
of the Governments of this epoch is 
despotism, on the whole benevolent, 
attended by an almost total apathy 
of the mass of the governed— 
monarchy, however, though failing 
to meet all the urgent wants of the 
time, retains, by reason of its good 
offices, considerable influence over 
subsequent political history in spite 
of the Revolution, the events ger- 
mane to which are treated in the 
third chapter, while the fourth and 
fifth follow the Napoleonic period, 
in which are embodied the substan- 
tial results of the Revolution. The 
sixth and seventh mark the changes 
on the rest of the continent from 
which the modern history of the 
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countries included therein takes its 
departure. 

The next three treat of the 
industrial revolution in England, 
the mechanical progress which led 
to it, and the development of the 
economical theories which so power- 
fully aided it. The eleventh and 
twelfth next show physical science 
and inductive research on a new 
basis, and the effect of the Kantian 
philosophy upon speculation at the 
present day. The literary revivals 
in England and Germany, which 
enabled literature in general to 
respond to the needs of an expanded 
society, form the subject of two 
more ; while in a final chapter Mr. 
Weir shortly sums up the facts, and 
calls his readers to notice that the 
dominant order of changes is now 
industrial ; that the race for wealth 
and material comfort mainly deter- 
mines the form of political organi- 
sation and the aims of culture, 
scientific research, religious exer- 
clses, and individual conduct—in 
short, actions formerly determined 
by fear of present or future punish- 
ment, are now chiefly controlled 
by economical principles. 

In conclusion, we have to regret 
that Mr. Weir has given us an 
introduction only to the history of 
our own century ; we accept it as 
an instalment only, and trust that 
at no long date we may have the 
pleasure of welcoming a completed 
work (which he is so eminently 
qualified to write) upon our own 
epoch. 


BEN JONSON.* 


BEN JoNnsoNn’s place among English 
Worthies is an assured and a 
significant one. He is of the type of 
a mighty John Bull, a magnified 
image of our national peculiarities, 
partly flattering, partly touched 
with caricature. He is English in 
his breadth and strength of physical 
and intellectual build, in his surly 


* Pnglish Worthies: Ben 
By JOHN ADDINGTON 
London : Longmans. 1886, 
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honesty, his arrogant kindliness. 
his trampling straightforwardnesgs : 
English in his love of order, of 
method, in his classical pedantry, 
in his laborious excellence: verv 
English in the inextinguishable fire 
of genius which heaves underneath 
and all but permeates this rugged 
mass of rocky qualities. It is 
singular that we have had to wait 
till now for an adequate account of 
one of our national champions, the 
Goliath of our literary ranks ; but 
certain it is that until the appear- 
ance of Mr. Symonds’ book we 
have been lacking in a requirement 
so very obvious as a thorough and 
popular life of Jonson. Mr. 
Symonds’ name is a_ sufficient 
guarantee that any book from his 
pen will unite those two indispens- 
able qualities of thoroughness and 
popularity of treatment. He is a 
scholar writing for the masses; a 
littérateur who cares to be read by 


others besides littératewrs. His 
“Ben Jonson,” besides being a 


searching literary study, is a plea- 
sant and altogether enjoyable book, 
the mellow fruit of a ripe maturity 
of culture. Those who hailed with 
admiration and delight the prelimi- 
nary volume on the English Drama 
which appeared a year or two ago, 
will welcome with especial pleasure 
a book much of which might form 
a later section of that admirable 
and as yet uncompleted work. 
The analysis of Jonson’s dramatic 
style, itself the keen and clenching 
expression of a cautious and grave 
judgment, is lit up once and again 
with those flashes of illuminating 
light which are what we most prize 
in criticism. When, for example, 
Mr. Symonds remarks that Jonson's 
verse “ wants lightness and thecharm 
of chance ;” when he tells us that 
* All the persons of Jonson’s comedies 
are like masqueraders, with whom it isa 
point of honour to maintain a certain 
assumed character ;”’ 
we pierce at once, in the trail of 
the epigram or the image, to the 
very heart of the subject, with an 
easy swiftness and certainty. In 
writing of Jonson, Mr. Symonds 
lacks, not unnaturally, that spark 














































of enthusiasm which gives fire to 
his speech when he names the name 
of Marlowe ; but while no one can 
complain that J onson’s position in 
literature is over-estimated,it would 
be difficult to deny the justice of 
the judgment which assigns to him 
his position. What is said in praise 
of Jonson's prose is_ particularly 
good and true ; and the part of the 
book dealing with Drummond's 
Conversations is, in another way, 
not less so. The argument from 
heraldry, by which is established 
Jonson’s descent from the Border 
Johnstones, is of considerable in- 
terest and importance. So, too, is 
the document of the now notorious 
indictment, brought to light by Mr. 
Jeafferson, the author of “ The Real 
Shelley.” But after all, important 
in their way as these things are, it 
is of far more importance that we 
have here, in the compass of 200 
pages, a graphic and adequate 
sketch of the foremost figure in 
the annals of English comedy, in 
whom our readers will find an 
object of real and absorbing in- 
terest. 


BARKER’S TRADE AND 
FINANCE ANNUAL, 1886-87. * 


THIS work promises to be an im- 
portant addition to our annuals, sup- 
plementing the numerous standard 
and other works relating to finance 
and trade which, being issued only 
from time to time at uncertain 
intervals, renders a volume of this 
character especially serviceable. 
The facts and figures have been 
taken from official sources and 
standard works of reputation, while 
original sources of information 
have been also consulted. All the 
questions (some of which are of a 
controversial nature, as, for example, 
the much-debated subject of Bi- 
metallism) are dealt with in a spirit 
of strict impartiality. The subjects 


*“Barker’s Trade and Finance 


Annual, 1886-87.” London ; Effingham 
Wilson, 1886, 
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included comprise those which at 
the present moment are engaging 
the attention of the economist and 
statesman, and include the Land 
and the Silver questions, English, 
Indian, and American railways, 
the Stock Exchange, agricultural 
industries, coal, iron, petroleum, tea, 
etc. A section, devoted to popula- 
tion statistics in their industrial 
and other aspects, will be found 
particularly useful, and the statis- 
tical appendices, giving the public 
debt of the world, price of com- 
modities, imports and _ exports, 
annual loss to creditors through 
bankruptcy proceedings, coinage, 
and the weights and measures of 
various countries, etc., are well com- 
piled, and are likely to prove very 
serviceable. Two excellent maps, 
one of the trunk lines of Great 
Britain, and the other of the 
American railway system, add to 
the value of the work. Altogether, 
“Barker's Trade and _ Finance 
Annual” promises to become a 


standard work of reference, and to— 


supply a want which hitherto has 
not been met. We trust the pro- 
moters may meet with the sup- 
port they well deserve, and that 
“Barker's Trade and Finance 
Annual’? may speedily take its 
place in the front ranks of the 
annuals which are regarded as in- 
dispensable. The editors, who, 
for some inexplicable reason, but 
with a modesty excessively rare in 
the present day, have withheld 
their names, are to be heartily con- 
gratulated on this outcome of their 
sound and painstaking labours. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
“BLACK PRINCE” PRIVA- 
TEER.* 

THE eminent African traveller, who 

is establishing a fresh reputation 

for himself by his books of romance 
and adventure, has put before the 


+* “The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ 
Privateer.” By COMMANDER V, LOVETT 
CAMERON, R.N., C.B. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 
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public on the present occasion a 
story which promises to be the “ hit” 
of the season. The period chosen 
is that of the Seven Years’ War, 
which allows abundant scope for 
adventures of a more or less excit- 
ing character, and an amount of 
romance that will charm our lady 


readers. The work is wonderfully 
realistic. Commander Cameron has 


not only managed to tell a good sea 
story, but throughout the narrative 
we breathe the air and listen to the 
“lingo’’ of the period of George II. 
The writer never loses himself in 
his hero ; but preserves the indivi- 
duality of the latter from begin- 
ning to end with a firmness of touch 
Defoe himself might have envied. 
No one can read “ The Cruise of 
the‘ Black Brince’”’ carefully with- 
out recognising that in the person 
of Commander Cameron we have : 
writer who can hold his own with 
ease against Henty, Ballantyne, 
Gordon Stables, and other popular 
writers in the same field of litera- 
ture, and may yet stand as far ahead 
of his contemporaries as Marryat 
did’ in the middle of the present 
century. He has a vivid imagina- 
tion, the power of ready invention, 
and the capacity for individualis- 
ing his creations, which mark the 
true novelist. In this instance his 
labours have been worthily seconded 
by his publishers, who have pro- 
duced as handsome a book as we 
have received this season, with an 
admirable frontispiece by Macnab. 


LETTERS OF FREDERIC 
OZANAM.* 


SPEAKING once of Ozanam, pro- 
fessor of Foreign Literature in the 
Sorbonne thirty years ago, M. 
Guizot described him as a 

“Model of a Christian man of letters, 


dignified and humble, an ardent friend of 
science, and firm champion of the Faith ; 





“Letters of Frederic 
By AINSLIE COATES. 
Stock. 1886. 


Ozanam.” 
London: Elliot 
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tasting with tenderness the pure joys of 
life, and submitting with gentleness to 
the long expectation of death: carried 
away” (at the age of forty) “from the 
holiest affections, and from the noblest 
labours too soon according to the world, 
but already ripe for heaven and for 
glory.” 

This description of Ozanam and his 
untimely end gives the keynote to 
the character of the correspondence 
which Mr. Ainslie Coates has trans- 
lated from the French, and com- 
pressed into 300 pages. It would be 
too much to call the letters brilliant 
or brimful of thought. They are 
those of a kindly recluse who 
occupied himself much with social 
questions and religion; but none 
the less left no particular mark on 
the age. It would not be difficult, 
we imagine, to gather from the 
correspondence from most pious 
men of culture as good a set of 
letters as appears in this volume, 
and many would contain sugges- 
tions and ideas of a more practical 
character. It may be shocking to 
say that many of them are tedious 
and dry, but that is rather the fault 
of Mr. Coates, who is not very 
judicious in omitting letters of an 
ephemeral character, and might 
have improved the volume by 
cutting it down one-third. The 
connecting biographical narrative, 
however, 1s very good. 


SIR TIMOTHY BUNCOMBE* 


THE anonymous biographer of 
Sir Timothy Buncombe evidently 
shares Carlyle’s conviction that 
“ All Europe is one damnable cess- 
pool of lies, shoddies, and shams.” 
He turns his fierce light upon the 
throne, the pulpit, the parliamentary 
benches, and all the furniture of 





*“« The Rise and Progress of Sir 
Timothy Buncombe, Knight and M.P.” 
An extra moral biography, by the author 
of “Thomas Wanless, Peasant.’ Man- 
chester : John Dale, and Abel Heywood 
& Son; London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 1886. 
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the salons and the bureaux, and 
blackens every blot. He is after 
all, however, a laughing kind of 
essimist, and thus invests all the 
shady characters to whom he intro- 
duces us with remarkable interest. 
Thisinterest never flags, and nobody 
who commences to read the book 
will feel satisfied with himself till 
he has finished it. It is written in 
strong epigrammatic English, and 
the portraitures of the cunning, 
hypocritical, and successful scoun- 
drel Buncombe and his entowrage, 
are drawn with a light and vigorous 
touch, though the colouring of the 
background is sometimes laid on 
with the pallet-knife—Rembrandt 
fashion. The hero is a self-made 
man with a strong faith in his 
creator, and a sufficient appreciation 
of the weakness of his fellows to be 
able to use, flatter, or ruin them for 
his own advantage. Step by step 
from office boy to junior clerk, 
Sunday School teacher, chapel 
deacon, senior partner in a firm 
of coffin-ship owners, widow-and- 
orphan ruining company promoter, 
rotten-borough monger, political 
renegade, and sham philanthropist, 
Buncombe rises to the proud posi- 
tion of a city kmight, and his 
biographer even leaves us in doubt 
whether he does not ultimately 
swindle his way upwards to the 
peerage. The author has a profound 
knowledge of human nature as it 
manifests itself in commercial, 
political, and journalistic circles, 
and gives us graphic descriptions of 
some of the darker scenes enacted 
therein. His book, however, is too 
shady, and lacks the charm of con- 
trast. His characters are, almost 
without exception, either knaves or 
fools. The most amusing of the 
former is Herr Zurhelle, who is 
introduced to us in the chapter 
entitled “A Well-laid Scheme of a 
Deacon and a Jew.” This worthy 
is a thoroughly honest rascal. 

_“As for de vats you call it, reputa- 
tions” (he remarks), “I have none, hee! 
hee! I don’t care ein damn copper gros- 
chen for reputations. Venn de fools dey 


vill not trade mit me in dis town, I goes 


toanoder. I is free, and I goes vere I 
likes,” 
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As the author makes his Jew scoun- 
drels honest, and his Christian 
scoundrels hypocrites, he raises the 
suspicion that he must himself be a 
clever son of Israel. 


RURICK.* 


Ir is not a very easy task to write 
a novel, in which the scenes are cast 
wholly in a foreign land and the 
characters bear names often uncouth 
and difficult to pronounce, interest- 
ing to the English novel reader ; 
but Annie Grant has kept well in 
mind that her object in view was 
to tell a story, and not describe 
Russia, and the result is in every 
respect a success. The characters 
are few and well delineated ; they 
are flesh and blood, not mere 
puppets; and the hero, Rurick 
Paliansky, is the very man to charm 
an English reader. Throughout 
the book are short but telling 
passages describing Russian life at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, in 
provincial towns and on the estates 
of the great landlords, and the 
period chosen for the plot—the 
period of the Polish revolt—allows 
of plenty of dramatic incident, 
which Annie Grant has made use 
of with a skilful hand. Rurick is 
a very good specimen of the upper- 
class Russian, handsome and clever, 
whose dissipated youth has been 
followed by a cynic pessimism, 
which is very common in Russia ; 
but who notwithstanding possesses 
many good qualities, and deserves a 
better fate than being relegated in 
the end to a life of celibacy. The 
revolt of the soldiers forms a very 
tragic scene. Altogether,“ Rurick” 
is a novel which should make a 
mark in circulating libraries, and 
afterwards enjoy a second lease of 
life in a popular form. 


*“Rurick.”. A Novel. By ANNIE 
GRANT. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 1886. 
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HELLAS.* 


THE Shelley Society is performing 
a useful work in issuing one after 
another, in the completest possible 
form, the various productions of 
the great poet of the early part of 
the present century. The present 
volume, which has already passed 
into a second edition, contains one 
of Shelley’s finest lyrical dramas, 
with the author’s prologue, and 
notes of a valuable and exhaustive 
character by Dr. Garnett and Mary 
W. Shelley. The editing has been 
done by Thomas J. Wise, who has 
very carefully reproduced the first 
edition of 1822, with types as close 
as possible to the original print. 
The volume throughout has been 
reprinted word for word, and line 
for line, the text being closely and 
minutely followed in every parti- 
cular, each printer’s error, dropped 
letter, or other peculiarity of the 
original being preserved. In order 
to make the book as complete as 
possible, the “‘ Prologue to Hellas,” 
Mrs. Shelley’s “ Note on Hellas,” 
and a full list of errata have been 
added. In the preface, the editor 
gives an excellent and circumstan- 
tial account of the origin and 
history of the drama, and his re- 
marks are so exhaustive that it 
would be difficult, we should say, 
to indicate any omissions. Doctor 
Garnett’s note on the prologue is 
short, but full of good matter. 
Every admirer will share his regret 
that the weak health of Shelley, his 
variable spirits, and 


“above all the absence of encourage- 
ment should have deprived our literature 
of so magnificent a work as Shelley's 
contemplated drama on the Book of Job,” 


which he had in his mind when he 
dashed off, by a sudden inspiration, 
the splendid drama now issued by 
the Shelley Society. 


* “ Hellas.” A Lyrical Drama. By 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. Messrs. Reeves «& 
Turner, 1886. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 
SACRED STORY.* 


THE object which the author of this 
readable little work has in view 
is to bring into more prominent 
notice than usual some of the 
obscurer characters of Biblical 
story. ‘To this end the different 
personages selected are placed 
before our notice, and a lesson 
clearly and pleasantly but succinctly 
drawn and enforced, Mr. Hastings 
having apparently learnt—would 
that more of our spiritual guides 
possessed the same astute wisdom ! 
—that if brevity be the soul of wit 
in things mundane it is esteemed 
none theless highly when introduced 
into matters spiritual. Among the 
characters presented to us we have 
for example Bezaleel, indicating 
Art and Religion ; Omri, Cumula. 
tive Sin; Jezrahiah, Sacred Song ; 
Lois and Eunice, Home Piety, etc. 
The deep, earnest, but broad and 
catholic spirit evidenced in these 
discourses or spiritual essays is 
excellent, and we anticipate that 
readers of all sections of the Chris- 
tian Church will accord to Mr. 
Hastings’ book a very favourable 
reception. 


A DAUGHTER OF FIFE. 7 


THE pure wholesome tone of Mrs. 
Barr’s novel comes like the clear 
bracing air from off the picturesque 
Scotch coast, which the author de- 
scribes with much real force and 
true artistic instinct, and forms a 
healthy and most welcome contrast 
to the realistic and sentimental non- 
sense with which we are deluged 
in the conventional novel of the 
present age. The plot of the book 
is ingenious, the descriptions of the 
simple fisherfolk are well drawn, 


*« “The Background of Sacred Stcry.” 
Life lessons from the less known cha- 
racters of the Bible. By FREDERICK 
Hastines. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1886. 

+“ A Daughter of Fife.” By AMELIA 
E. BaRR. London: James Clarke. 1850. 








and the heroine, Maggie Promoter, 
engages and maintains our interest 
from the beginning to the end of 
the volume. We become in its pages 
the companion of Allen Campbell, 
the hero of the tale, in his strange 
courtship, and his resistance to his 
father on the subject of the pro- 
posed marriage with his cousin, the 
heiress to the Campbell estates ; we 
are half angry, half amused at the 
strange mixture of scholarly ambi- 
tion and self-interest in David Pro- 
moter, while the self-abnegation of 
Mary Campbellelicits alike our sym- 
pathy and admiration. The reader 
must, however, turn to the pages of 
the book itself for more detailed par- 
ticulars. Suffice it to say, we com- 
mend most cordially ‘The Daughter 
of Fife,’ which we have read with 
feelings of unusual pleasure. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE 
POETS.* 


THE editor has endeavoured, he 
informs us in his preface, to gather 
from English and American litera- 
ture characteristic poems (excluding 
translations and extracts from 
dramatic works), relating to child- 
hood in its various phases, and 
has, we think, succeeded in his aim. 
The editing is good, the selections 
from the authors chosen—beginning 
with the Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Philip Sidney, and extending to the 
present day—are, as a rule, admir- 
ably made, although it might not 
be difficult for the clever critic to 
take exception to the omission of 
some poems which might justly be 
considered worthy ofinclusion. The 
serious omissions are, however, for 
a work of this nature, remarkably 
few, Mr. Robertson having, in our 
Judgment, exercised his editorial 
prerogative in a particularly happy 
and judicious manner. This little 


* “The Children of the Poets.” An 
anthology from English and American 
Writers of three centuries. Edited with 
an introduction by Eric 8S. Robertson. 

ndon: Walter Scott. 1886. 
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volume will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by those who, in the whirl and 
excitement of modern life, will have 
recalled to them by these poems 
some of the reminiscences of the 
freshness and simplicity of their 
early childhood and thought. 


EGYPT AND SYRIA.* 


THe recent gathering of the British 
Association at Birmingham, under 
the presidency of Sir William 
Dawson, renders a notice of this 
little work particularly apposite at 
the present time. The volume, 
which forms No. 6 of the series of 
‘“‘By-paths of Bible Knowledge,” 
issued by the Religious Tract 
Society, treats of Egypt, Judea 
and Jerusalem, Syria, and the ques- 
tion of pre-historic man in those 
regions. Dr. Dawson's sketch of 
the geography of the Exodus is 
suggestive, and he discusses with 
fairness the vexed question of the 
route taken by the children of 
Israel in their march from Goshen, 
and pays a just tribute of praise to 
the labours of the Ordnance Survey, 
and the recent investigations of M. 
Naville, Professor Hull, and others. 
On his favourite subject of pre- 
historic man, the distinguished 
author of ‘‘ Fossil Men” admits the 
evidence afforded of the presence 
of paleolithic man, although many 
geologists of the advanced school 
would be prepared to join issue with 
the learned Doctor as to the accuracy 
of his determination of the rate of 
deposit of the Delta, and the con- 
sequent narrowing of the time it 
assigns to man’s antiquity, derived 
from the presence of palsolithic 
weapons and implements found 
embedded in the gravel and mud. 
The views advanced for the site of 
the Golgotha are well worthy of 
notice. Every student who desires 
to read with intelligence the sacred 
record of the past, illustrated in 


*“Eoypt and Syria. Their physical 
features in relation to Bible History.” 
By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1886. 
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Egyptian and Israelitish history, will 
find much and valuable assistance 
from the excellent little volume 
before us. 


MELITA.* 


Tue East, with its varied nation- 
alities, its strange mysticism, and 
its dreamy, far niente existence, 
possesses a fascination and charm 
for the lover of the romantic and 
the unconventional, and influences, 
to a greater or less degree, even the 
somewhat practical, not to add 
phlegmatic, Englishman. To these 
the cleverly-written novel under our 
notice presents a very good picture 
of Oriental life and thought, and 
gives us a striking, if not altogether 
an attractive picture of harem life. 
The conflict between the culture of 
the West and the traditional immo- 
bility of the East is well worked 
out in the character of Kidmil Bey, 
and Adilé,the wife of Rushdi Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, whose tragic 
death excites our pity, and shows 
how the nobler instincts of woman 
are crushed beneath the luxury and 
artificiality of the harem. Melita, 
the central figure of the story, 
impresses us with her amiability of 
character, which under the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of adversity 
develops into a certain robustness, 
although the reader will be inclined 
to quarrel with the heroine for 
yielding her hand to _ Prince 
Androwiski while she secretly loves 
Kiamil Bey, who dies, however, 
in a somewhat dramatic manner 
in her arms after the battle of the 
Chipka Pass. Captain Owen, the 
impulsive but selfish conventional 
‘“‘ Society ” man, impresses us more 
by his bravery than his high moral 
code, and in Mrs. Ke nnedy,the well- 
to-do, but by no means sympathetic, 
aunt, to whose care Melita is en- 
trusted after her father’s death in 
Turkey, we have a satan drawn 


* “ Melita.” <A 7 urkish 
By Lovise M. RICHTER. 
Fisher Unwin. 1886. 








Love Story. 
London: T. 
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portrait of dull hepa lity, 
accompanied by an equal absence 
of heart. “ Melita” is a readable 
book, and will cause an hour or 
so to be pleasantly passed in its 
perusal. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST 


ITSELF.* 


In the present story Mrs. Oliphant 
displays her customary skill in 
portraiture. Frances Waring, if 
less admirable than Rosalind Tre- 
vanion in “ Madam,” is a charming, 
unselfish, warm-hearted girl, who, 
to our mind, deserved to be married 
to a man of more robust character 
than George Gaunt, the young 
Indian officer, who had been refused 
by her sister and brought to death’s 
door by brain fever caused by losses 
at play. Constance, her 
brilliant, self-possessed 
imperious of homage, is 
drawn. According to an eminent 
French writer, success in life is 
dependent on the harmony of cir- 
cumstance and temperament. If 
so, it may be that when this com- 
fort-loving society beauty married 
the wealthy valetudinarian, Claude 
Ramsay, whose sole concern was to 
be at the back of the east wind and 
where no draughts were felt, she 
really made the excellent match 
everybody thought she did. Here 
is Mrs. Oliphant’s description of 
Lord Markham, their brother, an 
ugly little aristocrat addicted to 
evil courses, but with’ some noble 
instincts below the surface of the 
selfish worldling :— 


sister, a 
creature, 
cleverly 


“When the door opened and Domenico 
solemnly ushered in thestranger, Frances, 
although her thoughts w ere not gay, 
could hardly help laughing again. He 
carried his big grey mus wo agence now 
in his hand; and the little round head 
which had been covered with it seemed 
incomplete without that thatch, Frances 
felt herself looking from the head to the 
hat with a ludicrous sense of this incom- 


——= 
—_———— 





“ A House Divided Against Itself.’ 
i Mrs. OuipHant. 3 vols, EHdin- 
burgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 
1886, 








pleteness. He had a small head, thinly 
covered with light hair, which seemed 
to grow in tufts like grass. His eyes 
twinkled keen, two very bright grey 
eyes, from the puckers of eyelids which 
looked old, as if he had got them second- 
hand. There was a worn and wrinkled 
look about him altogether, carried out in 
his dress, and even in his boots, which 
suggested the same idea. An old man 
who looked young, or a young man who 
looked old. She could not make out 
which he was.” 


For a description of their father 
and mother, Mr. Waring and Lady 
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life of a recluse in the Riviera, she 
that of a leader of fashion in Lon- 
don during the twelve years they 
were apart—form the motive and 
framework of the story, we refer 
our readers to the book. “A House 
Divided Against Itself” will not 
enhance Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation; 
but it is not unworthy of her pen. 
That there is plenty of clever dia- 
logue goes without saying, And no 
one familiar with the work of Mrs. 
Oliphant will need to be told that 


Markham, whose differences and there are many fine passages of 
prolonged separation—he living the description in her latest story. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged wnder scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 





A 1.—BIBLE. 
Bruce, A. B. Miraculous Element in the Gospels; 12s., 8vo, Hodder, 


A 2.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Caulfield, S. Lives of the Apostles; 6s., cr. 8vo, Hatchard, 

Hore, A. H. Church of England [Wm. III. to Victoria]; 2 v., 15s., cr. 8vo, Parker, 
& Lasco, John. By H. Dalton [Reformation in Poland, etc.]; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder, 
Schaff, P. Augustine, Melancthon, and Neander; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Nisbet. 

Wesley, John, Life of. By J. Telford ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 


A 3._SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Future Probation : a Symposium [repr. fr. Homilet. Mag.}; 6s., cr. 8vo, Nisbet. 
Haweis. Rev. H. R. Christ and Christianity ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Simpkins. 

Momeric, A. W. Belief in God; 3s., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 

Smith, R. T. Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God; 6s., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 


A 4.-CHURCH POLITY. 
Mateer, 8. The Gospel in South India ; 3s. 6d., er. 8vo, R. T. 8. 
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CLASS B.-NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


B 2.—_COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 
Barbour, J. G. Unique Traditions of W, and §. Scotland; 4s. 6d., 12mo, Simpkin, 
Jackson, [Miss] F. Folklore of Shropshire, ed. Charl. Burne, Part III. ; 7s, 64, 
[ Parts. I.—ITI. also 7s. 6d. each, 1880-83], 8vo, Triibner. 








CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 1.—LAW. 


Nonconformist, Law rel. to Protestant. By Winslow; 6s., 8vo, Stevens. 


D 4.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION. 
Scrutten, T. E. Land in Fetters ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Camb. Press, 
Taylor, R. W. C. Intro, to History of Factory System ; 16s., 8vo, Bentley. 
D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Payne, W. H. Contrib. to Science of Education ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Blackie. 
Roth, W. E. Elements of School Hygiene ; 3s. 6d., 8vo, Bailliére. 
Univers. Life, etc. Oxford Memories, after fifty years. By J. Pycroft ; 2 v., 24s., 
8vo, Bentley. 
D 6.—COMMERCE. 


Schmidt, H. The Silver Question; 3s., cr. 8vo, E. Wilson. 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY. 





E 2.—EUROPE. 
Pausanius. Description of Greece; 2 v., cr. 8vo, 10s., Bohn’s Lib. 


E 3.—ASIA. 
Basset, J. Persia; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackie. 
E 4.—AFRICA. 
Kerr, W. M. The Far Interior, ill. ; 2 v., 32s., 8vo, Low. 
E 5.—AMERICA. 
Wells, J. W. Three Thousand Miles through Brazil; 2 v., 32s., 8vo0, Low. 


E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


White, T. P. Ordnance Survey of Unit. Kingdom ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Blackwood, 


CLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL COLLATERALS. 





F 1.—UNIVERSAL AND GENERAL. 


Friedliinder, M. Outlines of Jewish History ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Longman. 


F 4.—MODERN. 


Grego, J. Hist. of Parly. Electns. in Old Days, ill.; 16s., 8vo, Chatto, 
Walpole, Spencer. History of England, Vols. IV.—V.; 36s., 8vo, Longman. 
Weir, Archibald. Histl. Basis of Mod. Europe [1760-1815] ; 15s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


F 5.—-NINETEENTH CENTURY AND CONTEMPORARY. 
Doyle, Sir F. H. Reminiscences ; 16s., 8vo, Longman. 
Smith, G. Barnett. Life and Times of Queen Victoria; 10s, 6d., 8vo, Routledge. 


F 6.—HISTORICAL COLLATERALS. 


Beyschlag, R. Female Costume Pictures ; 21s., fo, Low. 
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CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 





G1. INDIVIDUAL. 


Lincoln, Abraham, Reminiscences of. By A. T. Rice ; 21s., 8vo, Blackwood. 


Mazarin, Card. By G. Masson; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 8.P.C.K. 


G 2.—COLLECTIVE. 


Garnett, W. Heroes of Science: Physicists [popular]; 4s., cr. 8vo, 8.P.C.K. 


Jones, E. R. Heroes of Industry ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 
Judges, A Generation of; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Sterndale, R. A. Denizens of the Jungle; 16s., fo, Thacker. 


H 10,—MEDICINE. 


Chevers. N. The Diseases of India; 24s., 8vo, Churchill. 
Sutton, H.G. Lect. on Medical Pathology; 5s., cr. 8vo, Bailliére, 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 





I 2—ENGINEERING, MACHINERY, ETC. 


Benjamin, P. The Age of Electricity ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Cassell. 
Burnley, J. Romances of Invention; 5s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
Ritter, A. Electricity in the Service of Man, ill. ; 21s., 8vo, Cassell, 


I 5,—INDUSTRIES, 


Atkinson, W. N. Explosions in Coa! Mines; 7s. 6:L., roy. 8vo, Longman, 
Bickerdyke, J. Curiosities of Ale and Beer; 21s., roy. 8vo, Simpkin. 


I ¥.—FINE ARTS. 


Barrett, W. A. English Glees and Part Songs ; 7s. 6d., cr, 8vo, Longman. 
Edwards. H. 8S. Famous First Representations; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 
Naftel, M. Flowers, and how to paint them; 5s., 4to, Cassell. 


I 10.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Caldecott, R. More “Graphic” Pictures ; 6s., fo, Routledge. 


I 12.—SPORTS. 


How and Where to Fish in Ireland ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Low. 





CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Chamberlain, B. H. Romanised Japanese Reader ; 6s., 12mo, Triibner, 
Darmesteter, A. The Life of Words; 4s. 6d., 12mo, Paul. 
farring, C. Elementary ,Turkish Grammar ; 6s., cr. 8vo; Paul. 
K 6.—POETRY, 
Lathrop, J. P. Represent. Poems of Living Po2ts; 15s., 8vo, Cassell. 
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K 9.—FICTION. 


Baldwin, Mrs. A Martyr to Mammon; 3 v., 3ls. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein 
Cameron, Com. V. L. Cruise of the Black Prince ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chatto, 

2 9» Harry Raymond ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Warne. 
Crawford, F. M. American Politician (cheap ed.) ; 21s., 12mo, Ward & Lock, 
Dostoieffsky, F. Injury and Insult [tr. fr. Russ.]; 5s., er. 8vo, Vizetelly.. 
Forrester, Mrs. Once Again; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hurst. 
Gibbons, Chas. Clare of Claresmede ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 
Gray, M. Silence of Dean Maitland ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
James, Henry. Princess of Cassamassima ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Nelson, Horace. Through Deep Waters; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Robertson, J. One of the People ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Shorthouse, J. H. Sir Percival; 6s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Skene, F. M. F. A Strange Inheritance; 3 v., 25s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Ann 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 


ut1es, 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


H° W TO PURCHASE -A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the Brrkbrck BuILpINe Socrery, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SoOcrEry, as above. 
“THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











THIS FAMOUS 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS |=eeeneeenene 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, ard is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 








SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 
rae COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
madam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
; Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., etc. 


| OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE”’ Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 





from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 


times the quantity, Ils. each, of all Chemists, 


'CLARKES 


WORLD-FAMED 
Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 


3L00D. MIXTURE eee 


ME LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG 








parts, 











COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 








A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘‘The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met. 
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“ Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.” —Dewsbury Reporter. 
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“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 
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DANG 


NIVEN 


(View“of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


Chis Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is trowel 
S@eebaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


G28” Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. Id. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 838, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


PENMA ERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 
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